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THE MINNESOTA PARK. 


Wuart are the Minnesota National Park people trying 
to do? 

They are trying to influence Congress to retain for the 
nation at large a pleasure ground covered with stately pines 
and many oaks, maples and cedars, in which are three 
great lakes—Cass, Leech ard Winnebigoshish—seventy 
smaller lakes and numberless small streams, feeders to 
the Mississippi River, which latter meanders through the 
tract. The waters of this region have abounded in fish 
jor thousands of years and do abound to-day. These 
woods harbor deer and moose by the thousand, and will 
do so for all time if preserved. 

The Government owns this land, subject to certain 
Indian rights. The lumbermen of Minnesota, through 
the efforts of certain State representatives in Washington, 
are trying to force through a measure known as the Nel- 
scn bill, which practically will rob the Indian of the 
tir ber and then drive him off the reservation. 

The park proposition involves the taking over of the 
timber and land, at proper valuation, by the Government 
and the payment quarterly of the interest on such valua- 
tion to the Indians; the leaving of the Indians unmolested 
on the reservation with land allotted to them upon which 
to live. The Government, it is proposed, shall step in 
and go to the necessary expense in building roads and 
making other necessary improvements. Yearly the Gov- 
ernment, under well-known forestry rules, shall cut the 
mature timber only. This would mean a perpetual cut- 
ting of the timber and a perpetual replenishment. The 
natural attractions of the park, the primitive life of the 
Indian resident tribes and the magnificent fishing, all will 
tend to make this a resort second not even to the Adi- 
rondacks or Maine woods and lakes. 

In preserving these woods the Government would be 
protecting the very source of the Mississippi River—the 
reservoir, in fact—that runs through a valley to which 
it is estimated 31,000,000 inhabitants to-day are con- 
tiguous. 








BIRDS AND FEATHERS. 


A MEETING of the feather workers of New York was 
held on I:iday of last week to protest against the enact- 
ment by Congress of the Hoar bird bill. This meas- 
ure forbids importation into the United States of birds, 
feathers or parts of birds for ornamental purposes or for 
any purpose except for food. The protestants prepared 
a set of resolutions setting forth the milliners’ side of the 
case. It was contended that the birds of which the feath- 
ers are principally used in millinery are barnyard fowl, 
pigeons, crows and game birds; ‘and it was represented 
that inasmuch as fashions are constantly changing, the 
style which in one season demands plumes of gulls and 
egrets will in another season call for some other birds and 
so give the gulls and egrets a chance to replenish their 
stock. If, as submitted, the feathers chiefly used are those 
of domestic fowl, the millinery establishments need not 
particularly concern themselves to oppose the enactment 
of the bill, for the domestic fowl is clearly not included 
in the intent or language of the act. If, on the other 
hand, the feathers used are those of wild birds, .whether 
game or otherwise, there is every reason for the adop- 
tion of the law to discourage the destruction of these 
species for millinery supply purposes. 

A pertinent comment upon the situation is found in a 
report sent to the State Department by Minister Conjer 
from Pekin, who tells us that upon a petition of the 
Society for the Protection of Game in China, sent through 
the consular body in Shanghai, the diplomatic corps unan- 
imously requested the Tsungli Yamén, as a temporary 
measvie, to prohibt the exportation of pheasant skins. 
This was done because a great demand had recently 
sprung up in European markets for their plumage, which 
increased the price in China inordinately, and the birds 
were consequently being so ruthlessly slaughtered that. 
if it were not in some way stopped, the pheasants would 


very soon have been entirely exterminated. The Tsungli’ 


Yamén granted the request, and the necessary orders to 
the customs officials have been issued. This is under- 


_ Stood to be only a temporary expedient which may serve 


until there can be prescribed and enforced some rules and 
regulations in regard to close and hunting seasons, which 
will otherwise avert the extermination of these beautiful 
birds, which are vety valuable to the Chinese and the 


foreigners living in China, but of no great importance 
elsewhere. 

Thus in China, one of the last countries on earth we 
would look to for a lesson in game protection, recourse 
has been had to the same expedient which has proved 
the salvation of the game supply in more than one of our 
own States—the prohibition of the shipment to market. 








OUT OF PAWN. 


A curious find of ancient arms was made in this city 
the other day when a collection of unredeemed pawn 
shop pledges was brought out from a stable loft, where 
it had been gathering dust for years. When the boxes 
were opened they were found to contain articles which, 
as the tickets showed, had been pledged between the years 
1841 and 1851. 
clothing of styles long ago forgotten, musical instrumerts, 
mechanics’ tools, household effects, and along with the 
rest no less than sixty fowling pieces. These were flint- 
locks and muzzle-loading percussion locks. Some of the 
old arms are elaborately engraved and are handsome spéc- 
imens of the gunmaker’s art. In their day they must have 
embodied the perfection of firearms. We may well believe 
that in the case of more than one of these pledges it was 
only some dire necessity and the cruelty of fate that 
compelled the possessor reluctantly to part with it for the 
pitiable fraction of its worth received in exchange. The 
owner of a good gun had abundant use for it in the 
forties. There was game galore, and one had no need to 
travel to the ends of the earth to find it. Right here on 
Manhattan Island in the middle of the century there was 
shooting on lands still wild where at the century’s close 
are blocks of houses and miles of asphalt streets. The 
unfortunate individual who pawned his shotgun in the 
forties, however lively his fancy may have been, could 
hardly have dreamed that when it should come forth 
again to the light of day, this piece of gunnery, perfect 
in its time would emerge among the sportsmen of a 
generation by whom it would be regarded only as an 
antique. Is it possible that if any of the up-to-date guns 
which are put into pawn to-day—if perchance such trans- 
actions there be—shall remain unredeemed for a half 
century, they too will then come forth to be regarded as 
curiosities only and to serve for ornament and not for 
use, antiquated reminders of what the sportsmen of 1900 


were equipped with as compared with the perfected arms 
of 1950? 








CADDIES. 


THE report comes from a Connecticut town, where 
sundry factory strikes are in progress, that the caddies 
of the local golf club, having caught the infection and 
“gone out” with a demand for increased pay, spend their 
days jeering the players, who are compelled, perforce, to 
lug their own clubs and chase their own balls over the 
inks. The caddy is a product of the great game deserv- 
ing of some atteftion. He constitutes a new element in 
the community, and is developing traits which are some- 
times the despair of parents and teachers and employers. 
It happens in numerous instances where golf gives em- 
ployment and remuneration to numbers of boys and girls 
that the employment is so congenial and the remuneration 
so generous that the children become demoralized and 
uncontrollable by ordinary methods. They persistently 
play truant, and it is simply impossible to keep them in 
school. They shirk ordinary work with contempt, be- 
cause for the service on the links they receive pay in excess 
of what could be earned at any regular occupation, and 
are given gratuities which bear no reasonable .relation 
to the value of the services rendered. This is demoraliz- 
ing, because it instils in the minds of the young 
when they are at a receptive age the notion that it is 
right to get something for nothing, and the converse 
principle that it is desirable to do as little as possible for 
as much as possible. The system of lavish rewards for 
services rendered is such that it instils contempt for 
the hard-earned remuneration of common industry, and 
one effect of the system is to train up a class of spongers 
and paupers. It is not a wise bringing up. The teachings 
must be unlearned if the caddy is ever.to get down to a 
business basis of earning a living, and if, when hiscaddy ap- 
prenticeship is ended, he shall reconcile himself to doing 
an honest day’s work for an honest price. For the pre- 
vailing conditions the caddy cannot be blamed; it is his 
misfortune that, being young, he can know no better, and 


It was a curiosity shop of antiques— 


that having in him the making of an honest man he 
should be made a parasite. 

The golf caddy is only one type of a large class of 
those whose notions of the value of their services are 
exaggerated by reason of the complaisant generosity of 
their employers. The man of limited or moderate means 
finds a growing expensiveness in sport, wherever the 
personal services of others are involved, and for this he 
has to thank his fellows who can afford to spend their 
money with a free hand. The wages demanded by boat- 
men and guides are often out of all reason; but they are 
fixed not so much by a determination of actual desert as 
by the scale of reward wealthy employers have been 
prompted to pay. If one is planning a moose hunting 
expedition into the wilds of Timbuctoo, he very likely 
discovers that the unreasonable cost of the expedition 
has been determined for him by sundry hunters who have 
preceded him, and who out of their abundance have paid 
in wages and gratuities a sum which may for him mean 
actual embarrassment. This is to make sport a luxury— 
something it should not be. 


ZONES. 


WE print to-day anew a proposed system of uniform 
game laws to be adopted for application to certain de- 
fined zones of latitude embracing the United States and 
Canada. This is not a novel proposition. It was sug- 
gested in 1873 by Mr. Chas. Hallock and his associates, 
who at that time involved a very complete system and 
won for it very general approval and acceptance. The 
proposition failed then and has failed repeatedly since, 
although often brought to the front. The failure has been 
due to a lack of any competent body to put the plan into 
operation. There is no central authority which can des- 
ignate zones of uniform laws and then secure the enact- 
ment of the laws to cover the zones. It is simple enough 
to gather representatives of different parts of the country 
together in national sportsmen’s conventions and to re- 
solve that for each section a certain system of seasons 
should prevail. It is quite another thing, and hitherto 
it has been proved to be an impracticable thing, to put 
the resolutions into effect. There is little reason to hope 
for uniformity in larger degree than such as may be 
achieved with groups of adjoining States. It will be re- 
called that a few years ago an endeavor was made by 
conferences of the fish and game commissioners of the 
New England States to secure for that limited geograph- 
ical area a system of uniform seasons; but the result was 
never achieved. The North American Game and Fish 
Protective Association, which was formed in Quebec 
last winter, has, we believe, undertaken to accomplish 
something in the same direction, to make uniform the 
laws of the Provinces and States which adjoin them. 
For the most part the membership of the Association is 
made up of those who are best informed respecting the 
necessities of game legislation, and many of the members 
are in positions of influence and authority; the outlook 
for some actual attainment here is therefore unusually 
bright. But as for a system of uniform game laws cover- 
ing any large territory of the country, we believe that it 
must be counted among those things which are Utopian 
and beyond attainment. 








MASSACHUSETTS. 


WE print in full as an expression of principles which 
have a bearing much wider than in their application to 
Massachusetts the able argument made by Mr. Heman 
S. Fay before the Legislative Committee on Fisheries and 
Game. in support of the bill to prohibit the sale of game 
birds. The-argument is in effect a contention for the 
preservation of an article whose perpetuation is asked 
for the benefit of the people at large as-against a class, 
and a small class. It has come to this in Massachusetts, 
that the continued ‘pursuit of the partridge for the mar- 
ket has reached a point where. the existence of the bird 
is imperiled. Under such conditions no expedient may 
reasonably be neglected which can change the course of 
things which threaten the extinction of the bird. All 
logic and experience point to the prohibition of the sale 
as a solution of the problem. The various facts stated 
by Mr. Fay and the deductions drawn from them are 
impossible of refutation. It is sincerely to be hoped 
that the cause which he so well represents may prevail 
with the present Legislature. ; 
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Che Sportsman Gourist. 


The Waist Boat and the Gig. 


Tue story of the waist boat’s crew in their “Pull to 
Windward” was received with so much good will that I 
feel tempted to tell of a little race they had soon after. 

After Mrs, Camp’s death the Vision went up to Val- 
paraiso for some stores that had been sent out from 
home. There were a large number of vessels in the 
harbor, and among them an English sloop-of-war, her 
captain a typical Briton, jovial and big-hearted, but with 
ge faith in the superiority of everything Eng- 
lish. . 

‘the Englishman’s pet hobby was his gig, a beautiful 
six-oared steel-built boat, a splendid model, and very 
highly finished. 

The officers of all the ships frequented the few places 
of amusement in the city, and of course soon began to 
get acquainted. Yankees are proverbial for their brag, 
but as far as my experience goes the English are just 
as bad. It was not long before notice was taken of the 
British captain’s faith in his gig, and his firm belief that 
his gig was the finest boat in the world; not only that, 
but that his gigs crew could outpull any crew that ever 
roamed old Neptune’s domain. any little scrub races 
“were had with different ships’ boats going to and fro 
between ship and shore, which always came out a victory 
for the Briton. 

There was no mistake. The gig was not only a fast 
boat, but she had an excellent crew. They were all 
young, muscular seamen, who looked as if they had the 
skill! and muscle to win a race and were not afraid to 
use it. The talk of boats and boating, best crews and 
the like was not confined to officers. The seamen soon 
began to blow about their respective boats and crews. 
Quite a number of little scraps occurred between the 
English and American seamen. The general opinion, 
however, was that the English crew could beat any crew 
brought against them. 

All this time the stroke oar of the waist boat had been 
watching events. The second mate of the Vision, who 
headed the waist boat, was interviewed. “Mr. W.,” says 
stroke, “I think we can beat that Britisher.” 

The matter was talked up. Mr. W. had seen his crew 
on many a long pull; he knew they were game; he knew 
also that they could pull for all day if need be, and when 
the stroke begged for a chance to try conclusions with 
the Englishmen he was willing to agree to anything. 
Says the stroke: “Mr. W., give us a five-mile pull and 
we'll show them fellows something.” 

Mr. W. goes to Captain Camp and talks the matter 
over. Captain Camp has faith in the waist boat, but 
says: “Boys, the English boat is built for speed. She 
is in perfect condition. Her crew are used to beating 
every crew they have ever pulled against. I don’t want 
you whipped, but I do hate to hear that English skip- 
per always braggin on the superiority of anything Eng- 
lish. I guess we'll Rote to give him a try.” 

Next day, while enjoying a game of billiards with the 
Englishman, the old question of fast boats came up. 
Captain Camp listened a while, then said very quietly: 
“Captain, I’ve an old boat on the cranes that I believe 
can beat your gig.” 

“What!” said the Englishman. 
that can beat my gig.” 

“Well,” said captain Camp, “your men certainly do 
pull well, and your boat is a beauty, and very fast; but 
my crew have the staying qualities, and for a long race 
they would certainly win.” 

“Thunder and lightning!” roared the Britisher; “you 
don’t know English brawn. That’s just where the fun 
would come in. The longer the race the better for my 
men. That’s where English muscle will count—in a 
long pull.” 

And so the talk went on. Finally they began to talk 
money. Other captains took sides, until nothing was 
talked of but the prospective race between the mongrel 
boat’s crew from the old spouter and the tried and proved 
men of the sloop-of-war’s gig. Bets were made freely, 
and though many of the Americans in port were afraid 
of the English crew, their patriotism compelled them to 
back the Yankee. 

All arrangements were finally concluded. The boats 
were to start from the landing place, round the quaran- 
tine buoy and return—a course of about six and one- 
half miles. There was a marked difference in the boats 
and crews when they came to the scratch. The English- 
men were stripped to the waist and were a fine set of 
men, The clear white and red of their firm, healthy skin, 
their confident, easy air. all gave promise of victory. 
Their boat, too,:was a marvel of neatness and polish. 
Her smooth side shone like a mirror, while her brass 
work glistened in the morning sun. 

The Yankee boat was old and patched; her paint was 
rubbed and faded; she had no brass work to polish, and 
the many scars she had received on the whaling grounds 
did not augur well for her speed. But her crew—no 
two men were alike; hardly any two were of the same 
nation. They were not stripped for the contest, and their 
shirts, of various colors, frayed and patched, did not 
make a great show. Their only preparation was for each 
man to tuck his old hat under his throat and quietly 
wait for orders. Stroke oar had coached them until he. 
was confident of the result. 

Boats and boatmen were everywhere. Never had a 
larger gathering been seen in Valparaiso harbor. The 
crowd were about even as regarded their choice, but all 
felt that only by a miracle could the Yankees win. 

The commandant’s boat had hard work ‘o keep a 
space clear for the start. Everything was finally ar- 
raaged. The boats waited in readiness. The starter 
stood with pistol in hand. “Are you all ready?” “All 
ready,” was the answer. “Go!” and at the crack of the 
pistol away they went. 

The English crew were first over the line. and with 
their short, jerky strokes nearly lifted 
the water at every pull. Where were the spouters? Says 
Stroke: “Boys take it easy. Hold your wind; long 
ard steady is what counts.” 

The English boat drew ahead. They were pulling mag- 
nificently, but they were doing their best and were not 





“The boat isn’t built 


their boat ort of - 


sparing themselves, while the Yankee boat was hanging 
to their wake, the men swinging back and forth with the 
regularity of a machine, their long, €asy whalemen’s 
stroke taken with perfect ease, but ing the boat 
ahead nearly as fast as the Britisher. 

As they near the quarantine buoy Stroke begins to 
moralize: “Boys, we'll have to pick her up a bit; those 
fellows are pulling like fun.” ; 

The English gig is first around the stake. As they 
pass the whale boat on their home stretch they give a 
triumphant cheer. “Wait,” says Stroke. “Boys, reach a 
little further.” 

By the time the Yankee turned the stake the English 
boat was nearly a hundred yards ahead on the home 
stretch, but her crew had done their best, while the 
Yankee crew were fresh as kittens. 

“Now,” says Stroke, “if you’ve anything in you let it 
out. Twine, are you here? Where's big John? What! 
Are you all asleep?” 

They were doing their best. Each man with shut teeth 
and eyes fixed on his oar was working as if he meant to 
win. Many a long pull they had had together on the 
whaling grounds, and they had driven that same boat 
five miles to windward in the teeth of a gale. Were they 
going to let a man-of-war’s crew beat them? Not much. 

Half way home the waist boat laps on to the gig. The 
Englishmen make a spurt and hold their own for a dozen 
boat’s lengths, but it’s their last effort. Slowly but surely 
the Yankee craft creeps past them, opens a gap, and the 
gap gets wider until the homely old spouter crosses the 
line 50 yards ahead and going easy; and they were fit for 
another ull as well. “Ki,” says the Kanaka; “that’s all 
e same fun.” 

But the Engtish crew pulled well. They did their best, 
and had they had the training of the Yankee crew, with 
thtir better boat they would have won the race. While 
the whalemen were comparatively fresh, the Englishmen 
were barely able to sit in their boat. It is needless to 
add-that the waist boat’s crew never had to go thirsty 
after the race; but they were very modest withal and 
bore their honors meekly. 

The English skipper never boasted of his gig after 
that: but he was a gentleman, for when he met the waist 
boat’s crew in Payter some six months afterward he filled 
them full and sent them aboard in his own boat. And 
that’s all the story. TARPON. 


The Harriman Alaska Expedition. 


VII.—Salmon Destruction. 


Its fisheries constitute one of the greatest economic re- 
sources of Alaska, but these have been little exploited, ex- 
cept so far as the salmon are concerned. Of these there are, 
as is well known, Half a dozen species, not all of them of 
equal value. Spending most of their time in the salt 
water, the salmon run as far as they can get up the 
fresh-water streams in summer, and there deposit their 
eggs. Many of the fish die before they return to the 
salt water; many others are destroyed by enemies of one 
sort and another, and it is commonly believed by the local 
fishermen that after a salmon has deposited its spawn 
the question of its death is one of a very short-time only. 

The world’s output of canned salmon comes chiefly 
from our Northwest coast, and this output is said to have 
been in 1897 not far from 3,000,000 cases, with forty-eight 
one-pound cans to tlie.case. Of this, Alaska produced 
about 1,000,000 cases. 

In most salmon streams the fish appear to be about 
the same size and age. 
very similar in appearance; the males all resemble each 
other. There are, however, exceptions to this rule; that 
is, some streams are entered by more than one species. 

The spawning ground sought by the salmon is usually 
sandy or gravelly bottom in a pool or eddy, but some- 
times the beds are swept out and the spawn is deposited 
where the bottom is covered with stones, varying in size 
of from that of a hen’s egg to a man’s fist. During the 
winter the eggs of the salmon hatch out, and in the 
spring after the ice passes out of the lakes the young 
salmon move down the streams and can often be seen in 
large numbers at their mouths, 

It is an ae sight to witness the ascent of a 
small salmon stream by the fish, urged on by the repro- 
ductive desire. They work their way. slowly up over 
riffles, where there is not nearly enough water to float 
them, but they seem to have the power of keeping them- 
selves right side up, and so long as it does not fall over 
on its side a fish 6 or 8 inches deep can wriggle over 
shoals where the water is not an inch deep faster than a 
man can run, such a stream one may catch in his 
hand great salmon weighing 10 or 12 pounds, or may 
kick them out on the bank with his feet. And while the 
appearance of a man in the shoal water will at once alarm 
the fish and send them darting in all directions, up or 
down the stream, or even out on to the bank, yet they soon 
return, and again begin to work their slow way up 
through the shallow water. 

If one inquires of an individual connected with salmon 
fishing in Alaska something about their numbers, he is 
at once told of the millions found there, and informed 
that the supply is inexhaustible. The same language will 
be used that all may have heard in past years with 
regard to the abundance of the wild pigeons, or of the 
buffalo, or of the fur seals of the ae Sea. But 
if the oe will continue his conversation and ask 
for the details of to-day, he will learn that it now takes 
far longer to secure a given number of fish than it used 
to, and that’the fishermen are forced to travel much 
further from the cannery than formerly in order to secure 
their catch of fish. Usually, as the reserve of the new 
acquaintance wears off and he interested in his 
subject, it will become evident that the supply of Alaska 
salmon is diminishing, and diminishing at a rapid rate. 

The salmon in the early summer come up from the 
deeper waters toward the mouths of the fresh- 
streams. and for some weeks may be seen in the bays, in- 
lets and fiords in grea ‘ 
to running up the stream. At this: time the be 
taken. in considerable numbers in such Facet teins 
with the hook and line, and afford good sport. At morn- 
ing and evening they may often he seen in great numbers 
leaning out of the water. sometimes fi 
following one another, all leaving and entering 
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water almost at the same —_ as if chasing one another. 

When the fish have at congregated at the mouths 
of the rivers, the work of the canners begins. They 
seldom cast their nets unless fish are actually to be seen, 
but when the salmon are visible the sei rom three to 
five hundred fathoms long, is swept the water, and 
the captured fish are loaded on to the steam tug, which 
then takes them to the cannery. 

The fishermen who manage the small boats and sweep 
the nets are either Indians or Aleuts. The crew of the 
steam tug are usually white men, while those working on 
the wharf and in the cannery proper are all Chinamen, 
except for an occasional foreman or skilled mechanic. 

After the tug is tied up to the wharf, two or three 
men equipped with single-tined forks toss the fish from 
the tug’s deck to the wharf above, where they are re- 
ceived by other men similarly equipped, who pass them 
along to the gang who clean the fish. The man at the 
end of the table seizes a fish and cuts off its head and 
slides it along to the next man, who by two rapid cuts 
along the back takes out the backbone and loosens the 
entrails. It is then pushed on to the next man, by whom 
these loose pieces and whatever blood there may be in the 
visceral cavity are scraped away, the tail is cut off and the 
fish is thrown into a tank of water. From this it is 
lifted and placed with many others in a large tray, which 
is wheeled into one end of the cannery building. All the 
previous operations have taken place on the wharf, with- 
out the cannery and over the water, so that usually all the 
waste products fall down into the salt water below, 
where a part is devoured by the trout, which are con- 
stantly to be seen swimming about; a part by the gulls 
and other birds which congregate in great flocks near at 
hand, and the remainder is swept back and forth — 
tide, much of it being carried away, but enough being 
left on the beach to give the place a decided odor of 
its own, 

The tray of cleansed fish is mats at the end of a long 
machine, where a belt, divided by wooden partitions stand- 
ing at right angles to it into compartments about 18 
inches square, is constantly ascending at an angle of 
about 40 degrees to the top of the machine, which is 10 
or 12 feet above the floor. This belt is formed of short 
boards linked together. The board cross partitions above 
the belt are not continuous, but have two or three divisions 
wide enough to permit heavy knives to pass down through 
them. Above the belt, not far from the top, is a cam in 
which are set a number of large knives, and this cam, 
revolving at the same rate with the movement of the 
belt, sends down a set of knives through each compart- 
ment as it moves along. ‘ 

As the belt moves on, a single fish is placed in each 
compartment, is carried upward, is cut by the revolving 
knives into one-pound pieces, and when the compartment 
reaches the point where the belt turns to pass downward 
again, the fragments of the fish are thrown out on a table. 
All this machinery works automatically. 

From the elevated table where the pieces of the fish lie; 
another carrier belt runs down toward another table. This 
is just wide enough to hold the cut-up fragments of 
fish, each one of which is to fill a can. A man standing 
by the upper table keeps placing the pieces of fish close to 
each other on the belt, and they are carried downward to 
a point where there is a great rammer just large enough 
to fit into a one-pound can. This rammer works con- 
stantly back and forth across the belt carrying the fish. 
Opposite to the rammer is another horizontal belt carry- 
ing a row of open empty cans, the mouths of which lie 
toward the belt which carries the fish. The tin cans 
move at such a rate that the mouth of one is opposite 
the rammer at each forward motion that it makes, and 
at each forward motion the one-pound fragment of salmon 
is jammed into an empty can, the can is carried on, and 
another empty can follows it, into which another piece of 
fish is thrust. This goes on without interruption, minute 
after minute and hour after hour, so long as the supply 
of fish holds out. 

The belt carrying the filled cans now throws them out 
on a wide flat table surrounded by men, one of whom 
sets them on end as he receives them from the machine. 
Those that are completely full are whirled across the 
table to a man who with a cloth wipes the grease or 
moisture or salmon flesh from about the open end of the 
can, in order that when the cover is soldered on, the 
solder may take proper hold of the tin. Those not 
quite full are thrown to another man, at whose right 
hand is a pile of bits of salmon flesh. He fills the can 
and pushes it along to the wiper. The latter, as soon as 
he has finished with the can, slides it across to another 
who places a fragment of tin on the contents in such a 
position that it will be under the middle of the cover, 
which is now put on by another man, standing near the 
end of the table. The filled and covered cans are con- 
stantly gathered up and placed in trays by two men, who 
carry them across a short passage and set them down 
near a man who is attending to the soldering machine. 
They are laid side by side on a belt which runs down to 
a metal trough just as wide as a can is high and lower at 
one side than at the other, the lower side being full of 
molten solder. The trough and solder are kept hot by a 
blast beneath them. The cans are moved forward by 
means of a heavy chain hanging over them. The belt 
carries the cans down to this trough. The edge of the 
cover where it meets the can rolls along. for 10 or 12 
feet through this molten solder, then the can passes on 
to another belt, is tipped so that it stands on 
its bottom and passes along on the belt to a 
point where men stand with trays ready to carry 
the cans over to the testers, whose business it is to learn 
whether the cans are absolutely air tight or not. For this 
purpdése a large number of cans are set in a strap iron 
crate, which is lowered into a tank of water. If bubbles 
arise from a can, it is evidently not tight, and is removed 
and another one put in its place. In this way five, ten or 
twenty cans may be taken from the crate, which is then 
ifted out and carried over to the great boilers, into 
which crates full of cans are rolled and where they are 
cooked by steam for an hour. 
defective cans are passed over to the solderers 
hem carefully examined. the holes soldered up 
ey the cans then go back to the testers, to take 
the 
see 
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defective cans in subsequent crates. 
cooking process the cans are gone over 
whether any are defective. and are 


then 
stacked up in great piles on the floor, From these piles 
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they are taken to ranged over tanks of shellac, and 
when one of these s is full, by a simple device the 
Chinaman dips its contents into the vat beneath, lifts it out 
and leaves it there to drian. The shellac soon dries; the 
cans are removed from the rack and again stacked up on 
the floor, where the final operation of putting on the labels 
goes - mda 4 this has _ done we 2 are ready for 
casing, forty-eight one-pound cans going into a case. 

The idintion ol Neka numerous as they have been 
and in some places still are, are being destroyed at so 
wholesale a rate that before very long the carining indus- 
try must cease to be profitable, and the capital put into the 
canneries must cease to yield any return. 

‘This destruction of salmon comes about through the 
competition between the various canneries. Their greed 
is so great that each strives to catch all the fish there are, 
and all at one time, in order that its rivals may secure as 
few as possible. With their steam tugs, their crews of 
white men and Aleuts and their immense seines they 
sweep, first the waters near the canneries, and then, when 
these have been cleared out, go further and further away, 
until at present many canneries, having exhausted the 
nearby waters are obliged to send their tugs 60 or 
70 or even 100 miles to find fish for the pack. The 
fish are caught with seines, some of which are 300 fath- 
oms long, some 450 fathoms, and I was told of one 750 
fathoms and 18 to 20 fathoms deep. These seines are 
run out near the mouths of the rivers where the fish are 
schooling preparatory to their ascent, and of course every- 
thing within the compass of the net is caught. Not only 
are salmon taken by the steamer load, but in addition 
millions of other good food fish are captured, killed and 
thrown away. ; 

One of the best known salmon districts of Alaska may 
be chosen as an example of what this wasteful method will 
do for any river. I was told recently by a person very 
iamiliar with the canning industry and with Alaska that 
the catch of salmon in the Kadiak and Chignik districts— 
which put up nearly 44 per cent. of all the Alaska canned 
salmon—for 1896 was nearly 360,000 cases; for 1897 it was 
about 300,000-cases; for 1898, 90,000 cases, and that up to 
midsummer in 1899 the fishing had been practically a 
failure. And what is going on in the Kadiak district is 
going on.in other districts. Competition is so very sharp 
between the great canning companies, as well as between 
the smaller individual concerns which run canneries, that 
each manager is eagerly desirous to put up more fish than 
his neighbor. All these people recognize very well that 
they are destroying the fishing; that before very long a 
time must. come when there will be no more salmon to 
be canned at a profit. But this very knowledge makes 
them more and more eager to capture the fish and to 
capture all the fish. This bitter competition sometimes 
leads to actual fighting on the water as well as in the 
courts. A year or two since one company which was try- 
ing to stop another from fishing on ground which it 
claimed as its own, sent out its boats with immense 
seines, and dropping them about the steam launches of 
its rival tried to haul them to the shore. This action led 
to long litigation, which resulted in a verdict for the 
company attacked. 

So it is that the canners work in a most wasteful and 
thoughtlessly selfish way, grasping for everything that 
is within their reach and thinking nothing of the future. 
Their motto seems to be, “If I do not take all I can get 
somebody else will get something.” ? 

Congress has passed laws governing the taking of sal- 
mon in Alaska, but they are ineffective and there is 
scarcely a pretense of enforcing them. It is true that in- 
spectors are brought up each year on the revenue cutter 
to see that the law is enforced, and of course these in- 
spectors see very clearly that the law is violated in every 
direction. Where the violations are so flagrant that they 
force themselves on the inspectors’ notice they tell the 
canners that they are doing wrong, and that the viola- 
tions of the law must cease. The canners reply to them, 
“Yes, we know you are quite right; it is wrong. We do 
not wish to do as we are doing, but so long as others 
act in this way we must continue to do so for our own 
protection. Speak to our rivals about this. We will stop 
if they will.” The rival companies, when spoken to, make 
the same feply, so accusations are bandied back and 
forth. Nothing is done and the bad work goes on. 

Nor are the concerns satisfied with capturing the vast 
quantities of fish as they are schooling in the salt water 
preparatory to running up the streams to their spawning 
ground. To do this systematically would catch most of 
the fish, but it would not catch them all—it would not 
make a clean sweep. So on many of the streams the 
companies build dams or barricades, designed to pre- 
vent any fish from ascending. Drawn by instinct to the 
mouths of the rivers, the fish crowd to them trying to 
ascend, pushing forward, going only in one direction, and 
never becoming discouraged so long as life remains. 
None ever turn back, and so, in the course of the sum- 
mer the whole number which in the natural course of 
things would ascend a river finally collect at its‘ mouth. 
If the nets are systematically drawn, all these fish are 
caught; not one escapes, and the river is absolutely de- 
spoiled of breeding fish for that year. Not one ascends, 
and so, of course, no eggs are deposited and no fry are 
hatched next spring. 

Of course this absolute obstruction of the streams is 
practicable only on the smaller rivers. But it is carried 
on to a greater or less extent all through the Territory 
wherever it can be done, and yet “the erection of dams, 
barricades, fish wheels, fences or any such fixed or sta- 
tionary obstructions in any part of the rivers or streams 
of Alaska * * * is declared to be unlawful,” and is 
punishable by a fine not exceeding $1,000 or imprison- 
ment at hard labor for a term of 90 days, or by both 
such fine and imprisonment, and by a er fine of $250 
per day for each day that such obstruction is maintained. 

There are certain rivers too large to be barricaded, and 
up these some fish run, notwithstanding the continual 


netting at their mouths. Such rivers often‘head in con-, 


siderable lakes, where the fish spawn. It is the common 
practice of many of the canners to fish with nets in such 
—_ FR. a utter are for ee to 
cat e w occupied in depositing their eggs. 
‘As the natives of Alaska, many of them Aleuts, subsist 
largely on salmon, the regulations of the Treasury De- 
partment permit them to for food, and they are not 
subject to the general law which provides “for the 
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tection of the salmon fisheries of Alaska.” Advantage is 
taken of this liberty to still further destroy the fish. The 
Indians catch all'the salmon they wish and sell them to 
the canners, and this goes on indefinitely wherever the 
prohibition against fishing is in any degree regarded. 
Of course the Indians, ignorant of the law, and, like the 
white man, eager for present gain, are glad to catch the 
fish and to sell them. 

On some streams it is easier to take the fish in traps 
than it is to stop them by means of barricades, and then 
net them from the water below the barrier. In such 
places traps are built with wings and low dams up which 
the fish can pass: into a pool or lake, which at its head is 
dammed up by an impassable barrier.. When the pool is 
full, or nearly so, it is swept clean by the net and is left 
empty to be filled again. Thus all the breeding fish of a 
season may be and often are caught. 

I was told that one of the great corporations established 
in Alaska had received permission to establish a fish 
hatchery, and that the employees of this company during 
the day catch fish to strip for the hatchery and at night 
take them back to the cannery and can them. 

It is well remembered that the island of Afognak, lying 
just east of Kadiak Island, and in one of the richest sal- 
mon regions of Alaska, was set aside some years since 
by Presidential proclamation as a forest reserve. For- 
mertly there was a cannery on this island, but it has been 
discontinued and its machinery moved away. This, how- 
ever, does not make much difference in the destruction of 
the salmon. The streams of Afognak Island are con- 
stantly fished by means of nets and barricades, and this 
reservation, like some of those within the limits of the 
United States, is a prey to whoever may be the first to 
despoil it. 

By the law passed June 9, 1896, now in force, entitled 
“An act to amend an act entitled ‘An act to provide for 
the protection of salmon fisheries of Alaska,’” it is spe- 
cifically provided: 

1. That streams shall not be dammed or barricaded nor 
traps used on them to prevent or impede the ascent of 
the salmon to their spawning grounds, and that the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury shall establish and enforce such 
regulations as may be necessary to insure compliance 
with the provisions of the law relating to salmon fisheries 
of Alaska, 

2. That salmon shall not be taken except with rod or 
spear above the tide.water of any stream less than 500 
feet in width except for purposes of propagation; that 
nets and traps may not be laid or set for a distance Of 
more than one-third the width of such rivers nor within 
100 yards of any other net or seine in said rivers; that no 
fish may be killed, except in Cook’s Inlet and Prince 
William’s Sound, between midnight on Friday and 6 
o'clock in the morning of the Sunday following; that no 
salmon may be caught in any manner or by any appliance, 
except by rod or spear, in any stream less than 300 feet 
wide between 6 o’clock in the evening and 6 o’clock in 
the morning on each day of the week. 

3. That the Secretary of the Treasury may set aside cer- 
tain streams in which no fishing may be permitted, and 
that he may establish close seasons to limit the duration 
of the fishing season, or may’ prohibit the fishing entirely 
for one year or more. 

4. The appointment is authorized of three inspectors of 
fisheries ‘and their salaries are named. 

5. Penalties for violation of the provisions of this act 
are announced. 

As has been said, the law in force is entirely inade- 
quate, but it is, of course, easier to see where it fails 
to protect than it is to suggest amendments which shall 
make it efficient. Persons in Alasaka interested in can- 
neries have expressed the opinioin that a tax should be 
laid on the output of each cannery, and that this tax 
should be used to support hatcheries by which the sup- 
ply of salmon in the streams might constantly be re- 
newed. It is obvious that Congress, which enacts the 
laws, can know but little, or nothing, about the actual 
necessities of the case. The present law, which provides 
for the appointment of three inspectors to look after a 
Territory one-fifth as large as the whole United States, 
where there are no means of transportation and where 
every stream that is 6 inches deep is a salmon stream, is 
simply to waste the small amount of money that is paid 
to each one of these men. Many of the provisions of the 
present law are éxcellent so far as they go, and its chief 
weakness lies in the fact that no means are provided for 
enforcing the statute. 

It is obvious that the expense'of enforcing the law 
protecting salmon in Alaska should be borne by those 
persons who are engaged in the business of catching 
and selling these salmon. The canners should be taxed 
presumably on the output of their factories, and the rev- 
enue received from this source should be used from year 
to year for the purpose of restocking the streams and of 

protecting them. It might be practicable also to lease 
certain streams to certain companies on reasonable terms, 
not permitting them to fish except on the streams that 
they have leased. 

The whole question of the protection of these fisheries 
is not one of sentiment in any degree. It is a question as 
to whether the material resources of Alaska are worth 
protecting. Beginning twenty years ago in a very small 
way. Alaska has produced up to this time about 7,500,000 
cases of salmon entire. The output of these salmon fish- 
eries to-day is worth approximately $3,000,000 a year. 
Certainly such a resource is worth saving and making 
perpetual. G. B. G. 
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- Sam’s Boy.—XX. 

Winter school. was in session again with Mr. Mump- 
son in his accustomed place, and the families of the 
district impatiently waiting their turn to board the favorite 
teacher, who never found fault with fare or accommoda- 
tions, and was always on the friendliest terms with his en- 
tertainers. 

Now he was lodged for a fortnight at Joseph Hill’s, 
whose good wife was exercising her culinary skill to the 
utmost for his sake, and every member of the household 
doing the best to make his sojourn pleasant. When the 
family was fairly seated at the bountiful supper, the 
patriarch never failed to ask: 

“Wall, schoolmaster, haow many lickin’s hev you gi’n 
these ’ere young uns to-day?” 

Mr. Mumpson, clearing his throat, would answer 
apologetically, “Why, the fact is, Captain Hill, they’ve 
all behaved so uncommonly well that I haven’t been 
obliged to chastise any one to-day.” 

“Good Lord!” the veteran cried, with hands uplifted, 
“a hul day an’ nary a lickin’. That wa’n’t the way we 
uster l’arn: young uns in my time. When I kep’ school 
I hed me a good blue beech gad handy, an’ I used it tew, 
an’ I tell ye the’s nothin’ tu beat blue beech for tu make 
a young un remember his lesson. Why, when the country 
was new an’ all woods, a man ’Id take his boys tu the 
corner trees of his lot an’ tie ’em up tu ’em an’ give ’em an 
almighty good hidin’ wi’ a blue beech, an’ I tell ye what, 
they wouldn’t never forgit them corners.” 

“T should think they would be likely to remember,” said 
the schoolmaster. 

“Jes’ so, an’ jest the same it'll make a boy remember 
the lessons he I’arns aout’n books. It ’ld help aour Bub 
an’ Ben amazin’ if you trim ’em aout.’baout every other 
day.” He glowered upon the boys, who cautiously raised 
their eyes from their plates enough to see that the fierce- 
ness of his glance was tempered by a mirthful twinkle of 
the deep-set gray orbs that shone so keen beneath the 
overhanging brows, that Mr. Mumpson, given to poetic 
imagery, likened them to ambushed sharpshooters. The 
boys were thankful that their school days had not fallen 
within the harsh sway of their grandtather. 

The veteran was very fond of the schoolmaster, and the 
two got on excellently, notwithstanding Gran’ther’s harsh 
criticism of modern modes of education. 

“‘What’s the good o’ this ’ere Matthew Mattick’s tarnal 
books?” he demanded. “He hedn’t got ’em made when I 
was goin’ tu school, nor yet a-keepin-—do’ know as he 
was borned as he never’d orter b’en, an’ we got along jest 
cnn as well—an’ then this ’ere grammer. What is it 

‘or 2” 

“Why, Captain Hill, grammer teaches us to speak and 
write correctly.” 

“Oh, thunder, we spoke an’ writ so’t we understood one 
*nother, an’ what more d’ye want? I tell ye, they’re all 
flummadiddle, your grammer an’ your Matthew “Mattick 
an’ your square-rhut. Square-rhuts be cussed! Raound 
rhuts is good ’nough for or’nary folks! In my time we 
larned readin’ an’ writin’ an’ ’rithmertic, an’ if a feller 
ciphered as fur as the rule o’ three, he was king-pin. 
More’n them wouldn’t ha’ helped us none ’baout choppin’ 
an’ loggin’, an’ squabblin’ wi’ Yorkers, an’ fightin’ Injuns 
an’ Britishers—no, no, not a sou-markee! But what I . 
should like to know is, what on this livin’ airth you, your- 
self, be everlastin’ly a-studyin’ an’ a-readin’ that ’ere con- 
sarned Latin lingo for every identical night. Be you 
expectin’ for tu go a-missionaryin’ amongst them Latin 
critturs? Wouldn’t they eat ye, suppose?” he added, 
glancing at the master’s lean figure. 

The young man had pleasanter intercourse with his 
aged host -when settled for the long evening in his arm- 
chair with his pipe alight. He told of the bitter feud of 
the Green Mountain Boys, and New York land specu- 
lators, of scouts and battlés in which he had borne part, 
or repeated as he had heard them told by actors and eye- 
witnesses the bloody tragedies of the old French War, 
whereof the schoolmaster made careful and copious notes 
with a view to future use in his projected “Early History 
of Vermont.” His finger slipped from its place in the 
shut volume of the Iliad, and he forgot the battles of 
Greeks and Trojans as he listened with pride swelling 
his heart to the unsung heroic deeds of his own humble 
ancestors. 

One evening during their season of waiting their turn 
to entertain the master, the Lovel household was at supper 
with the addition of Polly Purington to the number. 
Polly had the privileges of a member of the family, and 
ran in at meal time with perfect freedom if it suited her 
convenience. Perhaps this was more than usually the 
case now that there was a “spelling school” that night. 

“Oh, Sammy Lovel!” she cried, shaking her knife at 
her nephew after buttering a half of one of Huldah’s 
buttermilk biscuits, fleece-white and fleece-light in spite 
of the much-abused ‘pearlash, and overlaying it with the 
honey of Sam’s wild bees, “if you didn’t make me 
ashamed the way ‘you got your ’rithmatic lesson to-day !” 

The boy’s face blazed red hot with shame at having 
his shortcomings so ruthlessly exposed, and he did not 
hesitate to retaliate by a sharp thrust in the only ex- 
planation he could give: “I don’t care. They’re awful 
hard sums! Mebby ’f I hed someb’dy tu set by me an’ 
show me half the time, I—I’d be smart at figures.” 

“Why, Sammy, who does?” his mother asked. 

“You ask Aun’ Polly,” he answered, casting a vin- 
dictive glance at his buxom young aunt, whose cheeks 
began to outburn his own. “I don’t tell tales out o’ 
sc 


Little Polly had no scruples when so good an oppor- 
tunity was given, and piped up shrilly and eagerly, “Oh, 
I know who! It’s Mr. Mumpson! Every time Aun’ 
Polly gits stuck, he goes an’ sets by her an’ ’splains an’ 


*splains.” 

“What be you young uns talkin’ about?” said Polly 
Purington, her eyes flashing angry glances upon her 
nephew and neice. “Mr. Mumpson ’t show me no 
more’n he does anyb’dy.” . 

_ “Ah, ha, Miss Polly! So that’s the way the cat jumps, 
is it?” said Sam, looking at his sister-in-law with a 
quizical expression on his surprised face. 

“I don’t care, it hain’t no sech a thing!” she cried, 


pouting. 
“No, you don’t look as if ’t was,” Huldah quietly re- 
marked. “My! Your set your hair . 
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Presently the schoolmaster and the Hill boys and girls 


came in, having come so far back to get a better start, as . 


they said; and then after a little bustle of preparation 
the company set forth in the double track that hoojs and 
runners had made along the snowy road. ‘he young sry 
led the van with all manner of pranks that the exuberant 
spirits of youth could suggest, until they seemed to be in a 
competition of grotesque forms with the distorted moon- 
light shadows. After them followed the grown-up boys 
and girls, more staid of mien, yet breaking out now and 
then in some irrepressible freak; and last of all Sam and 
Huldah, each carrying an iron candlestick and spare 
candle, and each with newly awakened eyes upon the 
schoolmaster and Polly, who walked before them, a well- 
mated pair, Huldah thought, but for a matter of eight or 
ten years’ difference in their ages. 

She was fairly out of patience when Sam allowed his 
attention to their demeanor and her own pantomimic 
comments to be so far withdrawn as to listen to the wild 
barking of a fox tar away in the hills, faintly heard among 
the echoed shouts and laughter of the youngsters. 

While the young and the middle-aged thus wended their 
way to the schoolhouse, the elderly folk bided at home 
sharing the light labors of evening housekeeping with the 
dogs and cats. Uncle Lisha excused himself on the plea 
that he “couldn’t spell ‘baker’ wi’ the book open afore 
him” ; Aunt Jerusha on that of “rheumatiz,” and Timothy 
Lovel declared for the snug corner between the stove and 
wood box, 

The cozy restfulness of the room might tempt any one 
to remain in it with the elderly people, whose light 
labor was little more than pastime that did not interrupt 
conversation except when Aunt Jerusha counted the 
stitches of her knitting. Uncle Lisha braided a wood- 
chuck skin whiplash in most approved contour of swell 
and taper, and Timothy Lovel braided long, bristlin 
ropes of corn husks for mats, while the stove roared, 
popped and crackled a lively accompaniment to the long, 
monotonous song of the tea kettle, the moving and 
smothered dream-baying of the hound and the purring of 
the cats. 

Hooks and poles over the stove supported a few strings 
of late-dried apples and some shriveled rings of pumpkin 
like necklaces of old gold, beside two or three clean dish 
towels slowly waving in the currents of hot air. On 
the corner of the scoured kitchen table a tallow dip in a 
bright iron sticks with snuffers, tray and extinguisher 
beside it, dimly lighted the work and cast faint shadows 
on the ceiling of choice ears of seed corn stretching across 
the cracked and wrinkled whitewash, and on the walls 
shadows of chairs and great and little wheels, one saddled 
with its bundles of white rolls, the other crowned with 
its distaff full of fluffy flax. Their shadows were plain 
silhouette, for the wheels and the reel that clicked at every 
fortieth turn, most coveted plaything of children, were 
shoved close to the wall as if symbolic of their retreat 
into the background of the passing years, where the 
cards and the loom had already taken their places. The 
rolls were made by the carding machine; most of the 
cloth woven-at:the factory where much of the woolen 
spinning was beginning to be done. So the arts of hand- 
carding and hand-weaving were no longer indispensable 
parts of a girl’s education,.and even the beautiful and 
graceful art of wool-spinning was no longer taught to 
every girl. Old folks mourned the degenerate days when 
os —— hum of the great wheel should be no longer 

eard. 

“If Polly does up an’ git married, I do’ know what 
she’ll do for a settin’ aout,’ Uncle Lisha said, as his eyes 
wandered over to the silent wheels and reel. “I don’t 
s’pose she could spin a run o’ yarn tu save her.” 

“Law sakes! Her mother’s got a ’stro’nary settin’ aout 
all pervided—more’n as much ag’in as Huldy ever had; 
stuff ‘at she’s saved up, aw’ stuff ‘at she’s spun, an’ wove 
no eend o’ linen sheets an’ woolen sheets for winter, an’ 
tew thirty-paound live-geese feather beds!” 

“Wal, Huldy’s Polly’ll know haow tu spin an’ weave, 
I'll warrant ye, an’ not be beholden tu nob’dy for her 
beddin’,” Uncle Lisha said. 

“I d’ know ’baout that,” said Timothy, shaking his 
head dubiously. “It’s all for bein’ pop’lar naowerdays, 
an’ mebby Huldy’ll foller the fashi’n wi’ Sis. She’s 
a-cuttin’ an’ sewin’ rags tu weave her a carpet for the 
square room, an’ fust ye know, a h’us’mat won’t be good 
"nough for the front door.” 

“T'll resk Huldy,” Uncle Lisha declared, more loyal to 
his favorite than her father-in-law was. 

“Ye can’t tell what women folks’ll du when they git 
envyous an’ tryin’ tu be the pop’larist,” Timothy insisted. 
“There’s Goves’ folks—coarser’n all tow, the old ones be, 
but the youngest girl she’s up an’ had her a m’lodeon, they 
call it! My senses!” 

“Yes, I know, an’ it squeaks an’ grunts ju’ luk a litter o’ 
hungry pigs.” F 

“Sho, naow, Lisher!” Aunt Jerusha expostulated. “I 
hearn Philurg a-playin’ on her music, an’ it’s raal 


poo ” 

“Booty! Oh, you go "long wi’ your nonsense!” the old 

man snorted contemptuously. “I'd *nough sight livser 
hear you a’tunin’ up on the big wheel. ut that don’t 
signify ; Huldah hain’t Goves’ folks,” and with that the 
subject was dropped, while the unison of drowsy sounds 
resumed its sway, punctuated by the slow tick of the clock 
and the sharp irregular crackle of the fire. 
_ Gran’ther Hill, from his judgment seat, growled his 
denunciation of modern spelling and swore by the Lord 
Harry “It shouldn’t unjint his time-honored methods, an’ 
he wa’n’t a-goin’ nigh the blasted spellin’ bee.” But 
Joseph attended, and even stood up to spell. 

The scene recalled to the elders the evenings of their 
outh, so slight were the changes the years had wrought 
in the room. The plaster of the walls was but little more 
broken, the desks and seats but little more scarred by the 
knives of a succeeding generation. The rusty stove and 
battered pipe roared and crackled as of yore, and there 
were the familiar odors of old unpainted ‘woods and 
musty books, and the lingering mixed fragrance of the 
pies, cake, doughnuts, apples and cheese of cold dinners, 
all dissipated for the instant by the influx of fresh outer 
air brought with each new arrival, and’ then settling to 
resumption of their sway. But! how changed the faces— 
new ones in the places of old.and youthful ones grown 
mature, and'afl bringirg to the scholars of former years 
a realization that they were growing old. 





_ Sportsmen 


The exercises began with the choosing of sides by the 
schoolnia..er and dam Lovel, and the choice of Solon 
Briggs w put out words, which part he performed to his 
great satistaction, not always suttering himself to be con- 
hned to the spelling book for words, but sometimes made 
excursions into his own wonderful vocabulary, as when he 
gave out “superguberosity,”” which no one could ‘spell, to 
Solon’s satisfaction. Joseph Hill was at no loss for 
ways of spelling the words that came to him, but was 
greatly troubled in his choice of the right way. How- 
ever, he had reason to be proud of the proficiency of his 
children, and was much comforted thereby. 

Then some big boys and some little boys recited “Cas- 
abianca,” “Marco Bozarris,” Hohenlinden” and other 
district school favorites, some delivered in bold strident 
voices, others in abashed and trembling, but all in an un- 
varying sing-song which according to the popular idea 
constituted the principal difference between poetry and 
prose. Then the smoldering fire was made safe in a 
covering of ashes, the candles were blown out and the 
company dispersed in the best of humor, each side taking 
its “spelling down’’ with jokes and laughter. 

An insight peculiar to the feminine mind revealed to 
Huldah that the schoolmaster and Polly were far gone in 


love, and as she was not displeased by the discovery, ex- . 


cept for not having made it sooner, nor realized that her 
sister was no longer a little girl, she made no secret of it. 
It soon became a matter of neighborhood gossip. Mrs. 
Purington could not approve of a match that was not of 
her own making. For which reason and because she op- 
posed everything on principle, she made unpleasant re- 
marks to those around her, while she comforted herself 
with silent and somewhat dry weeping and deep drawn 
inhalations of hartshorn. 

“Nob’dy never asts my ‘pinion ’baout nothin’! I 
hain’t nob’dy only Polly’s mother, an’ ’tain’t reasonable 
they should when it consarns her futur’ well-bein’. Oh, 
dear suzzy day! It seems as ’ough the Ol’ Scratch owed 
me a gretch an’ was payin’ on’t off in son-in-laws. One a 
fox hunter, an’ naow it’s tu be a schoolmarster. Not 
but what schoolmarster’s well ’nough, but why couldn’t 
it ha’ b’en a minister, or a marchant? Their wives can 
be someb’dy. Wall, what can’t be cured must be endured, 
an’ | *nough Mr. Mumpson’ll take tu the ministry arter 
a spell.” z 

Taking this view of future possibilities she became more 
reconciled to Polly’s engagement, and the course of the 
young perme love was: permitted to run smoothly, ex- 
cept that Polly was taken from school and sent to the 
new Academy down in Lakefield. 

Sammy and his sister continued to trudge to school 
together summer and winter, really as fond of each other 
as ever, but becoming a little less companions and play- 
mates as the tastes of the boy and girl more distinctly 
asserted themselves, and each began to have confidences 
and secrets, that were only for other boys and other 

irls. 
. The time soon came when he was grown so tall and 
strong that his services were needed on the farm, and the 
musty, choky little schoolroom knew him no more when 
the spring birds were singing, nor in the summer days. 

Sometimes in the soft May weather the big boy would 
dig worms and get the tackle ready and make Uncle Lisha 
supremely happy by coaxing him out for a day’s fishing. 
What pleasant memories of the old days it brought 
back, yet how changed were the conditions, for the care- 
taker now was the tall, strong boy, and on his stout arm 
the old man leaned. The pleasant fall brought frequent 
days even in the midst of corn-husking and potato-dig- 
ging, when the frosty grass and windless air were 
temptations too strong for Sam to resist, and he and his 
boy struck for the woods. 

“I'd ruther husk. nights an’ dig pertaters nippin’ cold 
days ’an tu waste sech a mornin’ as this!” Sam would 
say, but would not find his conscience quite stilled until 
the mellow music of the hound drowned its voice. 

At last Sammy quite outgrew his cramped seat in the 
district school, and vacated it forever. Mr. Mumpson had 
inspired him with some desire for learning, and there 
was some talk of sending him away to the Academy 
where Polly had been. hile he was dreading this de- 
parture from home into the great unknown world outside 
the Danvis hills with heart-sickening qualms, great events 
occurred to change the course of humble lives, as well 
asthe course of nations. 

Rowtanp E. Rosinson. 
[To BE CONTINUED. ] 





The Committee on Public Lands, which has had un- 
der consideration the bill providing for a bison preserve 
in New Mexico, have reported to Congress an amended 
measure and a recommendation that a suitable area shall 
be set aside in the Territory consisting of a tract of 
20,000 acres and at a nominal rent for’ the. domestication 
of the experiment which Col. C. J. Jones wishes to make 
in the domestication of buffalo. The proposed lease is 
to run for twenty. years, and in return for the use of the 
land and the protection afforded by the Government 
Col. Jones is to deliver to the United States a certain pro- 
portion of the increase of his herd. The enterprise is 
in the hands of Congressman Lacey, who has manifested 
so much commendable public spirit and activity in allied 
fields, and. it is probable that while Congress has ob- 
-jected to the former proposition, which called for a more 
extensive territory, the project in its present form may be 
approved. 





As Secretary Kimball, ofthe Massachusetts Association 
points ,out..in a. communication published on another 
page, whatever may be the result of the effort. to secure 
this amendment, the agitation of the subject and the 
harmonious cé-operation of the sportsmen of the State 
cannot fail to¢be of distinct and abiding advantage. The 
of Massachusetts. have learned..that in their 
union. there is strength. There is every reason why the 
plan of working fogether which has here been adopted 
should be adhered to for further efforts in the future. We 
ee this at ot re = ae me as one of os 
steps of progress attained the effort to prevent’ the 
sale of partridge and’ quail. , 


. 


Glatuyal History. 
~The New Mexico Buffalo Park... 


The Committee on the Public Lands, to whom was 
referred the bill (H, R. 6062) to set apart a preserve for 
American bison, and for other pues beg leave to sub- 
mit the following report, and r mend the accompany- 
ing substitute for the bill. 

Charles Mair, of the Royal Canadian Society, in May, 
1890, made the following statement: 

“There is, perhaps, no fact in the natural history of 
America which brings such reproach on civilized man as 
the reckless and almost total destruction of the bison. 
* * * At this time there are in all probability not 500 
animals alive on the continent.” 

When America was discovered the American Indians, 
measured by their flocks and herds, were as opulent as any 
people on the globe. The bison was the common property 
of all. He took care of himself both winter and summer, 
and furnished a never-failing supply of food and raiment 
for the aborigines. Through inconceivable ages this 
animal had become adapted to the soil, climate and sur- 
roundings. The bison is the most typically American 
of all of the indigenous beasts on the continent. 

In 1832 the last of the bison was killed east of the 

Mississippi River. Before the development of the rail- 
roads vast herds of these animals avoided the destructive 
effects of the white settlements by emigration to the Far 
West, and down to as late as 1870 they still numbered 
very many millions. The building of the Pacific Railroad 
was the signal for the destruction of these vast herds. 
They were slaughtered without mercy, for sport and for 
profit. 
_ The most pitiful story in the history of all animal life 
is Prof. William T. Hornaday’s report on the extinction 
of the American bison. The mania for slaughter seems to 
have affected every one. The English lord, the miner, the 
cowboy and the emigrant slew right and left, dotting the 
plains with thousands upon thousands of tons of bleaching 
bones that have since been gathered up and transported to 
the sugar refineries on the Atlantic coast. These herds, 
that could have readily been converted into domstic 
animals and preserved as a permanent source of wealth, 
have béen literally swept from the face of the earth. 

The cattle which have taken their place are unable to 
withstand the rigors and severity of the changeable 
climate. Where the bison turned his head to the storm 
and fought it out with the blizzard, the American cattle 
of to-day turn tail to the wind and drift to destruction. 
The bison was clothed expressly to resist the severity of 
the climate in which he was living. Prehistoric man, in 
his long warfare against the mammoth, left not one to 
tell the tale. Necessity for food, no doubt, was his ex- 
cuse, and the slow breeding of these gigantic beasts made 
the extermination comparatively easy. When America 
was discovered the bison was the king of American beasts. 
By ages of gradual modification and natural selection an 
animal was developed, fitted in the most admirable way 
for a life in the vast region from Hudson Bay and Great 
Slave Lake to the Gulf of Mexico. 

The United States Government has tardily attempted 
to preserve some of the wonders of nature on the con- 
tinent. The word “extinction” does not quite literally 
apply to the bison, but we have arrived at a point where 
nothing but heroic treatment will prevent this animal from 
joining the dodo, the great auk and the mammoth. 

_ Prof. Hornaday thinks that there are at present 40¢ 
living buffalo in the whole world. The herd of the Fiat- 
head Indians, the Buffalo Jones herd, the Goodnight herd, 
the Corbin herd, a few specimens here and there in 
zoological parks, remnants still of perhaps twenty in the 
Yellowstone National Park, and a few scattered “wood 
buffalo” west of Hudson Bay, embrace all that are left 
of the counless millions of a generation ago. 

Col. C. J. Jones was engaged with others in the generah 
slaughter which nearly exterminated the buffalo. He 
realized that very soon there would not be a living speci- 
men of this wonderful animal, and he attempted to pre- 
serve at least a small herd from destruction. He ac- 
cordingly went eoeeeey about the capturing of 
calves, driving with him milch cows to preserve the Tite 
captives, and he has at present about roo, the descendants 
of these captured calves, It is gratifying to‘find that his 
humane experiment was not unprofitable. The Govern- 
ment tried to save 400 of these animals in Yellowstone 
Park, but in that high altitude, with its rigorous weather 
and the relentless destruction of the animals when they 
wandered beyond the limits of the Park, it is not prob- 
able that there are more than twenty still alive. The 
climate of the Yellowstone Park, the high altitude, and the 
heavy snows there have all proven great barriers to the 
preservation or propagation of these animals. 

In a more favorable climate, with adequate protection 
and opportunity for ranging, breeding may be successfully 
carried on. Experience has shown that in close confine- 
ment most of the calves are males, but on the open range, 
under more natural conditions, the birthrate of the two 
sexes is about equal. If no one were now willing and ab'n 
to try the experiment of restoring a sufficient number :.” 
these animals to insure them from total extinction. i 
would. be the duty of a great Government like 
regardless of expense, to do whatever could reasonainy 
be done to that end. Thousands of dollars have been 
spent in vain in the mistaken effort at the Yellowstone 
Col. Jones called attention to the dangers of that experi- 
ment, and offered to round up and save them from destruc- 
tion; but the offer was rejected, and head-hunters, wolves 
and the failure to breed have almost annihilated this herd 

Practically all the animals with which to try this experi 
ment of domesticating the buffalo are under the control 
of Cat eae We recognize the fact that the buffalo; 
i ndian, must be domesticated or ; 
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at the same time fenced in should be provided for that 
purpose. The owner of this herd is willing to bear all the 
expense of this experiment and asks no Government aid. 
He cannot turn these animals out on the open range 
without danger of their entire loss. 

In New Mexico the buffalo finds his natural home, both 
summer and winter. There remain vast areas of unogcu- 
pied public lands where the buffalo formerly roamed and 
bred with much fruitfulness. Out of the 600,000,000 
acres remaining of the public lands, it is proposed by 
this bill to set apart a tract of 20,000 acres; not free of 
charge, as the sheep and cattle men now use that land, but 
subject to a nominal rental of one cent an acre, and also 
two buffalo in kind which are to be delivered to the 
Government each year, for the use of the public parks. 

Owing to a misunderstanding of the boundaries, the 
original bill provided for an unnecessarily large area, and 
the hostility of the sheep and cattle men was at once 
aroused. The committee, in reporting back this bill, have 
cut the amount down to such dimensions that we believe 
the bill would meet the approval of even these interested 
parties. The addition of this herd of buffalo, instead of 
being an injury to New Mexico, will be of positive ad- 
vantage, because it adds an additional industry, or, rather, 
restores one which has been destroyed. The lease is a 
temporary one, and runs but for twenty years. If it is 
found that the animals sufficiently increase under this ar- 
rangement the lease could be renewed, otherwise there 
would be no harm done in terminating it. 

George Bird Grinnell, in “1892, estimated the Yellow- 
stone buffalo at 400, and reported that they were increas- 
ing. The writer of this report visited the Yellowstone 
last summer, and from the best information he could get 
there were not to exceed twenty-three still alive. At $10 
a head, the 10,000,000 of these animals that existed only a 
few years ago, would be worth $100,000,000. 

In 1873 Congress passed a law to protect the buffalo, but 
the President of the United States failed to sign it, and it 
did not become a law. The failure to sign this bill might 
be called another “crime of ’73.” Action then would 
have been in time. The failure to act now in this matter 
will be fatal. We believe that the Government should 
make this experiment. It ought to be made, even if it had 
to be made entirely at public expense, but under the 
plan proposed by this bill the Government will not ex- 
pend a single dollar. The land to be used for the purpose 
is public land. It belongs to the people. The whole 
people of the United States are concerned in saving our 
nation from the reproach of allowing the entire extinction 
of the American bison. Our children’s children would 
curse us, and they ought to, if we do not prevent this © 
reproach on the American from being consummated. 

There is another important feature connected with this 
experiment. Domestic cows can be placed on this range 
and crossed with the buffalo bulls. This is no longer an 
experiment. The product of this cross is an animal with a 
coat heavy enough to resist the severest Western winter 
storm. his, however, is only an incident to the real 
purpose of the plan, as there would be no attempt made to 
breed from the female buffalo anything but the pure- 
blooded bison. The addition would be made by breeding 
domestic cows, and so the production of the pure bloods 
would not be in this manner decreased. 

Your committee earnestly recommend the prompt 
passage of the substisute for the bill. 





International Ornithological Congress 


Tue Third International Ornithological Congress will 
be held during the Exposition at Paris, June 26 to 30, 
1900. Invitations have been sent out to ornithologists 
throughout the world urging them to be present and to 
take part in this congress, which will undoubtedly bind 
together by closer ties the naturalists of all lands, as did 
the two previous meetings of this nature, the first held 
at Vienna in 1884 and the second at Budapest in 1891. | 

The honorary president of the Committee on Organiza- 
tion is Prof. A. Milne Edwards, Director of the French 
Natural History Museum. A Comité de Patronage has 
been appointed, consisting of ornithologists from all coun- 
tries, among whom of the Americans are to be named Dr. 
G. Elliot, Mr. Robt. Ridgway, President of the A. O. U., 
of the Field Columbian Museum, of Chicago; Dr. C. Hart 
Merriam, of the Biological Survey; Mr. Harry C. Ober- 
holser, and others. ‘ : 

The congress will include general sessions, sessions of 
the sections, and excursions to various scientific establish- 
ments. The five sections into which the congress will 
be divided are these: (1) Systematic ornithology, in- 
cluding anatomy and paleontology. (2) Geographical 
distribution, including migrations. (3) Biology, including 
nidification and odlogy. (4) Economic ornithology, in- 
cluding the protection of birds, bird culture, acclimatiza- 
tion. (5) Organization of a permanent International 
Ornithological Committee. : 

While French will, of course, be the language of the 
congress, and its publications will be in this language, 
nevertheless papers may be read and remarks made in 
English, German or Italian. ; 

The general programme of the congress will be as 
follows: ’ ; 

First section: Systematic ornithology, classification, 
description of new generg and species, nomenclature. 
Anatomy and embryology of birds. Paleontology ; classi- 
fication, anes of new genera and species, ancient 
faunas, the relation of extinct to living species. 

Second section: Geographical distribution of. birds. 
Existing faunas species which have become extinct in 
historic times. Migrations. Accidental occurrences. Ap- 
pearance of rare species in certain countries. 

Third section: Biology, habits, nidification, odlogy. 

Fourth section: Economic ornithology; protection of 
species useful to agriculture; destruction of noxious 
species. Shooting for sport. Acclimatization. Bird cul-. 
ture. 

Fifth section: O ization of an _ International 
Ornithological Committee and the defining its duties ; elec- 
tion of new members. 





The Forzst ap Stream is put to press each week on Tuesday. 
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7 Remembered: incidents. 


Vagaty of asGun, 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

To a thoughtless boy, brimful of the hunting instinct, 
everything wild is game. So I must have a gun. For 
a dollar I got a second-hand ancient-looking single muzzle- 
loader, very well made and in good order. I regarded it 
with a sort of veneration, and a mixture of melancholia 
that, perhaps, cannot be explained, and which made me 
think of old deserted garrets, dingy basements and cellars 
and log huts, and all such weird places as only a Dickens 
could portray. Well, this gun was as mysterious to me, 
as it was liable to call up unholy emotions, if not force 
blasphemous words. Had | believed in witchcraft, as 
some do, I might have supposed it the object and I the 
victim of a “spell.” I had shot guns before, none of 
which had surprised me as this one did. 

I used to delight in shooting crows. One day, finding 
a dead horse by the roadside, my boon companion: and I 
had it dragged into a field near a stone wall, behind which 
we built a bough house. A hole was made by removing 
the stones of the wall, through which to poke the gun. 
What sport we would have! But, alas, my tricky gun! 
Sometimes but the least portion of the powder exploded, 
making a noise but a little louder than the report of the 
cap. The charge would be pushed out with just force 
enough to drop the shot a few feet from the muzzle of 
the gun. I don’t remember that I got a single crow off 


that bait. 
A Bold Robber Crow. 


The house in which I lived, just on the outskirts of the 
village of Highland, N. Y., had around it some tall locust 
trees. One day, while standing by one of the trees, which 
was about 15 feet from the house, I heard a rustle in the 
top branches, then cries of alarm and distress. At that 
moment a crow issued with a young robin in its mouth 
and flew rapidly away, the baby bird screaming with all 
its might and the mother in hot and noisy pursuit; but 
she soon gave up the chase. I must declare that my 
blood warmed a little at the sight. 


Where a Woodcock Was Found. 


One day in the Shadica, N. Y., woods I shot a wood- 
cock, but neither my eyes uor the dog’s nose were keen 
enough to discover the whereabouts of that dead bird. I 
was puzzled. Yet so sure was I that I had killed my 
game that I was more than loath to give up the search. 
I then called to mind that I. had shot him after he had 
risen above the small trees, and reasoned that he might 
have found a lodgment, so I jarred a tree. Sure enough, 
down he fell at my feet, plump. N. DYE. 


oS 


Big Game in Trouble. 


Boston, April 14.—That a deer is wonderfully tenacious 
of life every hunter is well aware. Not only can they 
stand against the gun, unless well aimed, but they can 
éndure the rigors of nature in a remarkable manner. The 
other day the ice. was clearing from the Kennebee River 
in Maine. At Augusta the river was full of floating ice 
and debris. Commissioners Carleton and Stanley, with 


P. O. Vickery, were in a club house that commands a ° 


good view of the dam and the rapids below. They were 
watching the ice and logs go over the dam. All at once a 
live deer appeared on a cake, rapidly drifting down to the 
dam and the roaring rapids below. Breathlessly they 
watched a deer going to destruction in a manner that 
they were powerless to hinder, though it is many a deer 
they have saved from the forces of those who would 
slaughter them illegally. Doubtless the poor fellow had 
attempted to cross on the ice somewhere above and been 
carried down stream as the ice started. With a cringe 
and a backward brace, the deer seemed to prepare for the 
final plunge of 20 feet over the dam. The big cake 
of ice tipped, tottered and plunged. The men watching 
expected to see the deer’s dead body coming out of the 
undertow several rods below, but they were mistaken. 
Quickly his head appeared above the seething waters, and 
going down with the current a few rods, ‘he struck out for 
the shore, which he soon reached. He climbed up the 
bank, shook himself, bounded over a fence, trotted across 
the fields and disappeared in the woods. Whether this 
story has been told over again, and below the dam at 
Augusta, it is not certain, but a Maine down-river paper 
has it that a handsome deer was seen one day last week 
on a cake of ice—below Augusta—and floating out to sea. 
Boatmen tried to reach him, but did not succeed. It is 


hardly probable that the deer came back, after going over , 


the dam, and again tried a cake of ice for a ride. 

In line with the great suffering of the big game in 
Maine, from the terribly deep snows, comes the story of a 
moose, overtaken by a railway train on the Portland & 
Rumford Falls line, a short distance above Houghton’s. 
Unable or unwilling to attempt to mount the high banks 
of snow on either side of the road, the animal trotted down 
ahead of the train till it came to a culvert, where it must 
jump or be run over. It leaped down into the bed of 
the stream, where it again had sure footing and but little 
snow. The snow was fully 5 feet deep on either side of 
the stream. The moose, doubtless somewhat injured by 
its jump, made but little progress up the stream. The 
train was brought to a stop and all hands went up the 
stream to view it. Word was carried down to Rumford 
Falls, and an extra engine with a number of people, some 
armed with cameras. went up to see it. Through the 
courtesy of Mr. J. E. Stephens I am able to give the 
Forest AND STREAM a picture of the moose, as it ap- 
peared in the woods. The Fish and Game Commissioners 
were at once notified, and Mr. Carleton wired orders for 
the moose not to be harmed, but to capture it if possible. 
Later he sent word for a wire fence to be built around the 
animal, which was done. Still later, the moose was 
taken down to Houghton’s. Mr. Stephens writes that she 


(he says “she,” though Commissioner Stanley, my in-/ 


formant, understood that it was an 800-pound bull) took 
kindly to being captured after she found no hatm was 
intended to her. It is understood that the Commissioners 
think of putting the moose into some State park, but that 
the inhabitants of the country where it was found be- 
lieve that it ought to be released in that section. It is well 


known to hunters that several moose have lived for some 
time in the vicinity of the mountains in Byron, and around 
Metallic Pond, to the west a few miles of where the train 
overtook this one. 

Commissioner Stanley says that the deer are very 
numerous in the vicinity of Dixfield, his home. They 
have been seen almost every day the past winter, by some- 
body. Dogs have given a great deal of trouble, even the 
shepherds and collies, farmers’ dogs, being determined to 
chase every deer they can get track of. Several dogs 
have been killed for this reason. 

The big cow moose, taken a few miles above Hough- 
ton’s, on the Portland & Rumford Falls Railroad, of 
which the Forest AND STREAM already has an account, has 
been taken down to Merrymeeting Park, Brunswick, for 
treatment. Mr. Stewart, keeper at that park, and an ex- 
pert with game animals, was sent up after this moose on 
Friday. He was shown a photograph at Rumford Falls 
before he saw the moose. At once he pronounced it a 
bull, the bell and the hump on the back indicating the 
sex. But he was a little chagrined when he found it to 
be a cow after all. It is reported to be a beauty, how- 
ever, weighing about 800 pounds, and almost entirely 
black. Mr. J. E. Stephens, who photographed the moose, 
has been given the honor of naming her, and she is to be 
called Lady Bemis, Bemis being the celebrated camps of 
Capt. F. C. Barker, at the foot of Mooselucmaguntic 
Lake, at the terminus of the P. & R. F:R. R. Mr. Stewart 
found that the hind legs of the moose had been so badly 
injured, doubtless from her jump down over the trestle, in 
front of the railway train, that it was best to take her to 
Merrymeeting Park, where there are good facilities for 
treatment. He thinks that she will be all right in a few 
days, and later she will be taken to the State Hatchery 
Park at Monmouth. It is also suggested that she will be 
shown at the next Boston Sportsmen’s Show; the biggest 
moose ever shown in captivity. It seems that the two 
buck deer from Merrymeeting Park shown at the Boston 
Show this year both died before reaching home. Mr. 
Stewart asked permission of the Commissioners to capture 
another, and while at Houghton’s after the moose he se- 
cured a nice buck, which he also took back to the park. 
Even the school children were given a sight of the big 
moose at Rumford Falls, through the courtesy of the rail- 
way Officials, who allowed the car to be stopped for that 
purpose. SPECIAL, 


Crossbills” inj New York Again. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The appearance of crossbills (Loria) of both species in 
New York and southern New England has several times 
been noted in Forest AND STREAM during the past winter. 
Their coming during the cold weather is not surprising, 
though unusual, but after their last appearance late in 
February I hardly expected to hear of them again. 

Nevertheless this morning I saw a dozen red crossbills 
—including one male in particularly bright plamage—in 
the same locality whence they have been oncé or twice 
reported this winter—156th street near Broadway. They 
were working hard at the cones of a yellow pihe and an 
adjacent Norway spruce, but acted as if the feeding ground 
had already been gleaned over. They flew from one tree 
to another and then back again, passing rapidly from one 
branch to another, and then, seeming quite discouraged, 
took wings, flying south toward a group of hemlocks in 
Trinity Cemetery. It will be interesting to see whether 
they linger longer in this vicinity. 

Niw York, Ayia 14, 








Gulls on the Susquehanna River. 


WIL.iiAMsport, Pa., April 10—The Williamsport Sun 
of to-day reports: “The river between the Market street 
and Pennsylvania railroad bridges yesterday morning was 
alive with sea gulls. There must have been 150 in the 
flock that circled about and finally settled down on the 
surface of the water, and many people watched their 
maneuvers with much interest. It is supposed that the 
gulls were driven up the river from the Cliconmeaie Bay 
by a storm, as they usually go ahead of a storm. Such 
an unusually large flock of gulls has never been seen here- 
abouts before, it is said.” 

The gulls appeared during Sunday and left same day. 
The species which generally appear in front of our city 
in the spring months are the Bonapartes (greatest num- 
ber), herring (occasionally), ring-billed (not common) 
and black-headed, or laughing (rare). 


Avucust Kocn. 


The Queer Ways on This Planet. 


AT the time of my visit I found upon the earth many 
strange and interesting creatures. The habits and ways 
of some of them are extremely singular. None are more 
so than those of a certain kind, known as human beings, 
who seem to regard themselves as of the first importance, 
and as exceeding all the others in intelligence—doubtless 
a mistake. These will destroy every kind of beautiful 
remarkable, attractive or wonderful thin » Of which it 
seems, there once was the greatest cama: both’ in 
numbers and variety. Their powers of destruction are so 
very great, and these powers seem to develop so enor- 
mously by being constantly exercised, that one could 
never believe, without personal inspection, the havoc that 
they work among nature’s most precious treasures, not 
one of which, even the very least thereof, can these 
human beings, of themselves, make. No sooner are 
these things gone than these human beings bitterly bewail 
the loss. They show by every sign and sound one would 
believe them capable .of_ making how deep is their per- 
vading regret at being deprived of what they themselves 
have so persistently destroyed. Nor is this all. They 
try in various very curious ways and at great trouble to 
themselves. to restore many of these same things even 
while continuing their astonishing practices of destruc- 
tion. They show willingness to do almost anything what- 
ever in the way of restoration. except to stop destroying— 
oe Seek seems to a visitor to their abode all that 
wou necessary. nature, apparently, bei 
the rest. Indeed, from such Gboumidine Ki coud te 
made upon the earth at the time which I mention (being 
constantly occupied by the great number of other and 
remarkable things in view), it seems that no real restora- 
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tion is accomplished without nature’s being the real 
pwomoter. , 
Nothing escapes this all embracing destructiveness; but 
their especial delight is to deprive every living thing be- 
sides themselves of its existence. he numbers, and 
kinds of ways used are past mentioning. If one of their 
number can only succeed in producing some new instru- 
ment, or new way, more effective in its certain destruc- 
tion of living beings, that one is sure of untold rewards. 
Yet beside, or with, yes! even as a part of, this universal 
manifestation of destructiveness, there appears as equally 
pores a wail for the loss of the creatures destroyed. 
© understand this caused me no little perplexity during 
the visit I refer to, and indeed I cannot cease from 
wondering at it yet. TRIBRACH. 


Game Bag and Gun. 
A Turkey Hunt. 


It was evening when I reached Oasis and found the 
young ladies still of a mind for the turkey hunt which 
had been planned. For Oasis had two visitors—Miss 
Mary C. Breckinridge, daughter of Hon. Clifton R. 
Breckinridge, and Miss Frances, daughter of Coahoma, 
of the Forest aNp STREAM circle. Monte (Dr. Carson) 
had agreed with me that they should have a hunt, and 
between us we had found the location of a good “range,” 
covering several hackberry flats about half a mile from the 
river, down near the chute of Island 63. Monte lived 
nearer the range, and was to meet us on the ground at 5 
o’clock next morning. ; 

The evening passed pleasantly enough, with music, and 
with plans and preparations for the morning’s trip, which 
must begin very early. And then the party dispersed, to 
dream of many gobbles ringing, clear, through the dawn- 
mantled forest. Later, the wind came up swiftly, and 
was bringing scurrying clouds from beyond the tall 
cypress tops to the southward, boding rain and dis- 
appointed hunters. Past midnight, though, it gradually 
went away, taking the scurrying clouds with it, and when 
we mounted our horses at 3 A. M. we rode out under a 
clear sky. A 

An eight-mile ride brought us to the edge of the cane 
ridge beside the first flat, and here the horses were 
tethered and all gaudy cloaks and hats hidden under a 
fallen tree, so that we were now clad in the somber 
colors of the brown tree trunks and dead leaves. 

Waiting for Monte a short distance down a blind 
road, his “yelper” was soon heard, in answer to our 
signals; then we decided to make a test upon him of 
the color of our costumes (for day had now fully 
dawned), by sitting in the open, about 20 feet from the 
path, and remaining motionless. Monte, oblivious of our 
presence, stopped directly opposite to us to examine the 
trail (we could have touched him with a fishing rod), and 
remained what seemed a full minute. He was on the 
point of riding away, when a gentle yelp from my turkey 
caller brought him about with a smile of recognition. 

The rising sun now shone red through the lower 
branches, and there came all of the music of the wild 
woods. Sang the redbird that wakens with the turkeys, 
the oriole, robin and many thrushes, and then a colony of 
jaybirds that conversed comically, with wink and gesture. 
Our party now divided, Miss Frances accompanying 
Monte, while Miss Mary and I paralleled their course for 
awhile at a short distance. A squirrel on a near-by tree 
was pointed out to Miss Mary. 

“Tt’s a hump on the tree!” she said, with disapproval, 
and declined to look while I went over and shook a vine. 
Somehow she must have seen though, for as soon as 
there was animated motion in the tree, she became more 
interested. We didn’t shoot the squirrel, for fear of dis- 
turbing the gobblers. 

The music of the woods was there, only there was no 
gobble, and Miss Mary’s patience flagged. “Turkeys are 
a myth,” she said. 

Something must be done, so we plowed through n 
thick canebrake toward another flat, she sometimes be 
hind, but mostly in the lead. When we reached the oper: 
woods again, she selected a good log for an ambuscade 
and I plied the yelper, when there came a prompt answer 
from across the fiat. 

I had shown her how to press the gun against her 
shoulder so it wouldn’t kick, for she had never pulled a 
shotgun trigger. In fact, her experience with firearms 
dated back just a fortnight, when she had an afternoon’s 
target practice with the rifle. With confidence for the 
result, she was now shown how. close to let him come 
before shooting, and she rested the gun muzzle out over 
the log. while an occasional call was sounded. The 
turkey was getting very much interested, too, when, to our 
disappointment, a shot from off behind us frightened 
him, and he stopped answering. 

We now waited quietly for some time, with now and 
then a little yelp or a “cluck,” and had almost despaired 
of having another response, when a twig snapped, and 
Miss Mary said: “Listen! Here come Fanny and 
Monte.” 

I cautiously peeped over the log, and there, not twenty- 
five paces from us, came a big gobbler, all fluffed up 
and strutting! Very vain and boastful he looked, taking 
.three forward strides before a strut. He was coming 
nearer, so that prompt action would be necessary. 

“Now, Miss-Mary, don’t move a bit,” I cautioned. 

Her gun lay across the log, pointing in the direction 
from which the first answer had come, with its muzzle 
among some twigs, to free it from which the gun had to 
be withdrawn entirely from over the log, and pushed 
forward again in a new place, as this turkey was ap- 
proaching tom a different quarter, very much askance to 
the log’s position. This difficult movement in the face 
of the enemy was successfully accomplished. 

“Now take the gun cautiously, aim carefully at his 
neck, low down, and shoot. Don’t hurry!” 

She did it just that way, and over rolled that big bird. 
With great exuitation we then bore down upon him, and 
saw him flutter, then quiver, then lie still. On the lower 

rt of his neck was much evidence of No. § shot. Miss 
ae then looked much prouder than the turkey had 
looked a few moments before, and very justly so—and 
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said turkeys were not a myth any more. I realized this 
myself, as I bore this tangible specimen to where our 


-horses had been left. He must have been some high 


official among ‘em. ; 

There may not often be seen a prouder calvacade than 
turned through the portals at Oasis toward midday, with 
trophies swung from saddle bows. Dismounting, we re- 
ceived just-earned plaudits, and were long and reluctant to 
realize that the hunt was over. Tripop. 


Treed by a Bear. 


Durinc the fall of 1884 Frank K. and my brother 
Ed came out to the camp in the Sandia Mountains, 
N. M., where I was working at helping the cook and 
cleaning up the cabins of the miners, to make a hunt. 

They had walked about thirty miles across the mesa, 





and being very tired we waited for a day or two before . 


taking this hunt, so that they might rest. Ed had bor- 
rowed an old Phoenix rifle, and Frank was armed with 
his father’s .45-75 Winchester, while I used the camp 
“blunderbuss,” a Spencer carbine. 

’ The evening before we set out we were all three prac- 
ticing at small syrup cans and found that Ed was the 
only one who could hit the mark; but at that distance 
(so yards) he was obliged to raise his sight up to the 
500-yard notch; and again, the sight was so loose that 
it would jar down at every shot. Ed was also armed 
with a .44 Colt’s revolver, but having only six cartridges 
we knew better than to use them up in practice. After 
supper we sat by the fire for a couple of hours, listening 
to the tales of narrow escapes from wild beasts told by 
some of the miners. As Frank and I were only about 
fifteen years of age and Ed but four years older, and as 
all were fresh from the East, one may well imagine that 
these stories were probably invented for our benefit. 
Just before we turned in there came up from the cafion 
the cry of a mountain lion. One could see the color 
fade from the faces of both Ed and Frank, and perhaps 
it did from mine also, although I had heard him nearly 
every night for over a month. Both Bd and Frank said 
the next morning that the lion had spoiled their sleep. 

We left the camp shortly after daybreak and started 
up the cafion. Near the head of it we jumped a “‘flag-tail” 
which looked to us as big as a house, for we had never 
shot at anything larger than a jack rabbit. We all 
missed the deer. An hour or so later, while going up 
over a rise, we ran into a large band of blacktails, We 
let go into them, taking no aim, but just shooting ih their 
direction. As they went up the mountain we could see 
one of them falling behind the rest. As the last of the 
band disappeared over the crest the wounded one walked 
into a bunch of pifion scrub on top of a small ridge some 
distance from us. After an hour’s work we reached the 
spot where it had disappeared. We could see. nothing of 
the deer, although there was plenty of blood sign about, 
which led over the ridge and up a small gulch. It was 
decided that I was to remain where I was, Frank was 
to go to the next ridge, and Ed was to go up the moun- 
tain to the head of the gulch and then come down it so 
as to turn the deer toward us. When the others had 
left me I picked out a comfortable spot and sat down to 
watch. I suppose I had been seated about an hour when 
I heard the report of Ed’s gun, and a moment after I 
again heard it twice in quick succession. I yelled to 
Frank: “Come on—I guess Ed has him!” 

As Frank joined me we heard something coming down 
the cafion. e stood still, and in a moment there came 
in sight a good-sized bear cub, squealing at every stride. 
I fired at him and he turned up the cafion again. Frank 
fired, but the bullet only hit the ground behind him, 
driving a lot of rotten stone at the cub’s rump, which 
greatly increased its pace and squealing as it disappeared. 
Even then it did not strike us what it was that had 
caused Ed’s shots, but running and stumbling along, we 
at least reached the head of the gulch, where we paused 
to rest. 

As we stood there leaning on our guns we heard Ed’s 
cry of “Herb! Herb! come down the mountain!” Hur- 
rying up toward him, we at last came where we could 
see him. 

He was up a small pine tree, and reaching up on the 
tree and nearly touching him was a monster cinnamon 
she bear. Near her lay a dead cub. The bear was stand- 
ing up and would put her arms around the tree and 
shake it, and then step back and look up to see if Ed 
was still there. She would then gnaw at the tree for a 
moment or two and then start to shake it again, growling 
fiercely all the while. We were about 200 yards from 
Ed as I yelled to him to shoot her with his revolver, as 
I cauld see that he had lost his rifle. Upon my advice 
he pulled it, reached down and aimed between her eyes; 
but just as he pulled the trigger she raised her head to 
look at him and the ball, grazing her lower lip, entered 
her throat. As the lead struck her she sprang back, 
fell and began rolling down the mountain toward us, 
Ed firing his remaining shots at her as she went, but not 
hitting her. As she.started to roll I went up a tree, while 
Frank, dropping his gun, went down the gulch as fast 
as his legs would carry him. 

The bear rolled until she stopped within 50 yards of 
me. I watched her from my perch. She was spinning 
around on her back, tearing and biting at everything 
within reach. After five minutes, seeing that she could 
not regain her feet, I slid down the tree and ran to and 
picked up Frank’s gun. I then crawled up to within 15 


“yards of her, rested the rifle on a rock and let her have 


it. At the fifth shot she lay still, so I concluded that she 
was dead. 

I then went up to Ed. Before I got to him I could see 
that he was badly hurt, as one of his legs was swinging 
and dripping blood. When he reached the ground he 
fainted. I at once eyes off the leg of his pants and 
saw that his leg was broken and there were long 
gashes down the calf. Tying a stiek along the leg from 
the knee down to prevent it from swinging, I started to 
staunch the flow of. blood. . While binding the leg up 
with my shirt Frank came up, and together we soon had 
Ed fixed up and in better shape. 
side of the story: 7 

After going up the mountain as far as he thought nec- 
essary he had seated himself to take a short rest. He 
had done so when he heard a peculiar grunting 
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e then told us his. 


noise. Looking up he saw about 50 yards off two bear 
cubs wrestling with each other. Not dreaming of the 
results, he had carefully raised his sight, shot and killed 
one of them. The other turned and made off. At the 
same moment, out from behind a boulder walked the 
old one, swinging her head and growling. She then 
shambled over to her cub, nosed it for a moment, then 
raised herself upon her. haunches, and with a “Woof! 
Woot!” gazed around for the slayer of her cub. Ed, 
who had kept cool, carefully aimed at the butt of her 
ear and pulled the trigger. But he had forgotten to 
raise his sight, and consequently the bullet struck her 
very low in the neck. He at once shoved in another 
cartridge, raised the gun and let her have it just as she 
dropped on to all fours to charge him. This last shot 
hit her in the paunch but did not stop her. 

Ed dropped his gun and started for the tree. Just as 
ue swung himself up she reached him and struck his leg 
with her paw, causing his wounds. She then began to 
try to shake shake him out. After shaking the tree a 
few times she went over to her dead cub, smelt of it and 
then returned more enraged than before. So he clung 
there with that bear so close to him for over an hour and 
forgot that he had a revolver. 

After Ed had finished speaking we decided that, as it 


. was almost sundown, and as it would be impossible to 


get him to the camp, we would stay where we were for 
the night. 

Frank soon had a little bough shelter built and a fire 
made, while I skinned the cub. We then took his hide, 
and wrapping Ed in it we were soon chewing bear meat 
without salt, but with plenty of ashes. 

As it began to grow dark we thought it a good plan 
to fire a signal shot or two, knowing that if we were nat 
at the cabin by dark it was more than likely that some of 
the miners would come out to look for us. So we fired 
a shot about every fifteen minutes and kept up a big fire 
to guide them. About 12 o’clock we heard an answering 
shot, but it was near daylight before the boss and two 
of the miners put in an appearance. 

With their experience, strength and the stimulants they 
brought Ed was soon feeling much brighter, and within 
three hours was at the camp. A couple of the men were 
sent back with two burros and soon returned with some 
of the meat, a monster bear hide and two smaller ones, 
for when the men had arrived at the old bear’s carcass 
they found the other cub smelling around it and had 
killed him. 

Everything having been made ready, we lifted Ed into 
the boss’ light wagon and were soon on our way to 
Albuquerque, where we arrived in good condition at 
about 9 o'clock that night. ERB. 





Moose Hunting. 


Cuicaco, Ill., April 3.—Editor Forest and Stream: 1 
have noticed for some time the various articles on moose 
calling and the different sized rifles that our sportsmen 
from nearly all parts of the country are interested in. 
Now I don’t claim to be an expert myself on either sub- 
ject, as it is one that admits of various opinions, but on 
my different trips along the coast of Alaska I have had 
occasion to get quite familiar with both moose and rifles, 
and it has been my pleasure to meet some of the noted 
big-game hunters of this country. 

_ In speaking of moose calling, I cannot agree with the 
idea of calling the animal to within 25 or 50 yards and 
then deliberately shooting it down like a beef in a pen. 

I think a true sportsman will enjoy the pleasure of the 
chase and the thrill of excitement that is always required 
to hunt the animal in its native haunts and to follow its 
footprints through the ‘bog and mire, over the valley and 
over the ridges. 

It requires tact to follow and come within range of the 
quarry in this way, and when you have got it down you 
feel as though you had accomplished something. 

Now about the rifles. F find that it is all nonsense in 
weighting yourself down with one of the old-style guns 
when the .30-30 will answer the same purpose, and in 
fact I consider it much more effective than the English 
“ne or any large caliber. 

. had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Harry E. Lee, of ° 
Chicago, when he brought out some of his noble game to 
the coast, from the interior mountains of Alaska. He 
had a number of the grandest specimens I have ever seen, 
and he got them all with a little .30-30 Savage, and in 
conversation with his men they said he had never used 
but one shot on each animal. I could hardly believe this 
at first, as he had among his collection some fine specimens 
of the mountain sheep (Ovis dalli), two enormous bull 
moose, three caribou, one of which is universally acknowl- 
edged to be the record caribou of the world. Mr. Lee 
was fortunate in getting this grand specimen out whole 
and now has it mounted in his office, also three large 
grizzly bears, besides a number of smaller specimens of 

th animals and birds. 

I made a special examination of each skin to see about 
this one-shot business, and to my astonishment there was 
only one bullet mark in each. Now this goes to prove 
that the small caliber can do the business. 

_ But people must not expect that Mr. Lee had any picnic 
in getting his game. On the contrary, he had made a trip 
that but very few would care-to undertake, and in several 
instances came very near losing his life. Another thing 
that the average hunter must not forget, and that is, Mr. 
Lee is an expert shot and a very cool, nervy fellow. He 
has hunted in all parts of the country and all kinds of 
game, and not only secures the choicest specimens, but 
makes a study of each animal and bird, for scientific pur- 
poses and his own pleasure and knowledge. His office 
is worth going a long way to see, as he has animals and 
birds of the choicest varieties, from nearly ev State 
and Territory in the Union; also Canada and Mexico. 
I doubt if there is another private collection in the world 
so it, and the rege iy it that he got them all 
with his own gun, as he will not have any specimen onl 
what he secures himself. : a 
_Now I should think that a gentleman like Mr. Lee could 
give a very interesting account of this much mooted ques- 
tion of moose calling and also which rifle is the best, for - 
all kinds of game, as he has a regular arsenal of 
all makes and sizes has put them all to the 
tests on the different kinds of game. I for one 
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enjoy very much reading an article from Mr. Lee’s 
pen, and his experience with the different rifles on large 
game, and I am sure that every reader of your valuable 
interested, as well as benefited, 
C. F. Pertoror. 


paper would also be 
thereby. 


The Massachusetts Bill. ° 


No. 5 Park Square, Boston, April 12.—Editor Forest 
and Stream: Herewith you will find a list of the mem- 
bers of the Executive Board of the Massachusetts Central 
Committee for Protection of Fish and Game, organized 
Jan. 4, 1900, at a paegete convention of sportsmen’s and 
farmers’ clubs held in Boston. : 

Whatever may be the fate of our bill, H. , which has 
been recommitted to the Committee on Fisheries and 
Game, and reporter favorably by that committee, the 
members of the Executive Committee have all worked with 
great zeal in attending meetings and hearings, circulating 
petitions, etc., and they are entitled to great praise for 
their earnest efforts to stop the sale of woodcock and 
partridges, and to shorten the open season. Great credit 
is also due the various sportsmen’s clubs represented in 
the Central Committee. : 

If the same spirit of harmony shall continue, it will be 
but a few years at the longest before the Massachusetts 
sportsmen will be granted anything of a reasonable nature 
which they may ask of the Legislature. us 

A. B. F. Kinney, Worcester Sportsmen’s Association. 

Geo. H. Palmer, New Bedford, S. Massachusetts Fish 
and Game League. 

Heman S. Fay, Marlboro, League of American Sports- 
men. 
ax” J. T. Herrick, Springfield, Springfield Sportsmen’s 

lub. 

William B. Finney, Lynn, Lynn Fish and Game Pro- 
tective Association. 

John S. Bleakie, Falmouth, Old Colony Club. 

a A. Estabrook, Fitchburg, Fitchburg Rifle and Gun 
ub. 

J. E. Tweedy, North Attleboro, North Attleboro Fish 
and Game Association. 

a H. Wood, Pittsfield, Pittsfield Rod and Gun 


ub. 

Herbert E. Tuck, Haverhill, Haverhill Gun Club. 

Henry Hanson, Fall River, Fall River Fish and Game 
Protective Association. ; 

_A. M. Lyman, Montague, Hampshire Agricultural So- 
ciety. 

Henry H. Kimball, Massachusetts Fish and Game Pro- 
tective Association. 

I desire to mention the name of Representative H. D. 
Hunt, of North Attleboro, a member of the committee, 
who has been most active in promoting our interests from 
the first. He is a member of the Sportsmen’s Club re- 
cently organized, and which is doing a great deal for the 
cause. Representatives Hancock, Sprague and Collins are 
entitled to much credit for the stand they have taken in 
the committee. It has been a busy winter for the com- 
mittee, more than thirty different bills having been re- 
ferred to it. Whether successful in securing our bill or 
not, no pains have been spared, and a vast amount of 
labor has been performed by the Executive Committee of 
the Central Committee, and the seed-sown this winter 
can hardly fail of bearing fruit for the better protection of 
our birds and other game. 

I inclose the argument made by Heman S. Fay, Esq., 
before the Legislative Committee on Fisheries and Game, 
in favor of House Bill No. 549, reported favorably by 
said committee after recommitment, with some changes, as 
House Bill No. 1203. 

Many bills were presented to the Legislature from 
different sections of the State for the purpose of greater 
protection of the game birds. One J these provided a 
prohibition of shooting for a period of ten years; another 
for five years, and still another for three years. The 
sentiment that very stringent measures and much 
restrictions must be adopted to save the remnant of quail, 
woodcock and ruffed grouse is universal among sports- 
men and others who are accustomed to study the existing 
conditions, and who are, without exception, in a state of 
mind bordering on alarm at the great scarcity of game 
birds reported from nearly all parts of the State during 
the past year. 

The Massachusetts Central Committee, composed of 
delegates from forty different sportsmen’s and farmers’ 
clubs, together with members of the Legislative Com- 
mittee of the Boston Fruit and Produce Exchange, after 
several conferences, recognizing the great scarcity of birds, 
especially the partridges, ‘were unantmous in recommend- 
ing an open season of not more than two months, and 
prohibition of the sale of woodcock and ruffed grouse at 
all seasons. Absolute prohibition of shooting they believe 
to be unnecessary, provided snaring and market gunning 
can be stopped, and to accomplish this they recognize the 
necessity of prohibiting the sale; that only ‘by taking 
—_ the market can. market-hunting be brought to an 
end. 
It is becoming more and more a recognized fact that 
the market is the key to the situation. The writer has 
often heard the late John A. Loring say, “A market being 
provided, either for game birds or game fish, there will 
always be found men who will do the rest.” 

The Central Committee favor this bill because they 
think it will be adequate to restock our covers, and be- 
cause they regard it as a measure that can be easily 
enforced. 

In supporting the bill, sportsmen of the western coun- 
ties willingly sacrifice early woodcock shooting, from 
a desire to promote the general good, and from the same 
motive right-thinking and broad-minded citizens who 
are not sportsmen consent to forego the — of wood- 
cock and partridge, unless provided by friends who are 
sportsmen. Henry H. Krmpatt, Sec’y. 





Boston, April 14.—Editor Forest and Stream: During 
the past week a bill to change the legal limit in the length 
of lobsters from 10% to 9 inches was substituted for the 
one reported by the Committee on Fisheries and Game 
which favored retaining the law as at present. The vote 
was 68 in favor to 67 against, shows so small a margin 
that the-friends of the 10%4-inch law hope that at the next 


t 
tage (which will be the second reading of the bill) they 
will be able to effect a change. Tt has been the contention 


reater 


of the lobster-catchers of the southeastern section of the 
State that their business suffers great injury from the 
present restriction. A score or more of them ee at 
= hearing before the committee in behalf of a 9-inch 
aw. 

Lobster fishermen from other sections of the State and 
the dealers are divided, some favoring the change and 
others desiring the law to be continued as now. It is 
understood that our Commissioners are opposed to any re- 
duction in the legal length, and many people believe the 
day is not far distant when the remnant of Massachu- 
setts lobsters can be preserved only by several years of 
close time. : 

I inclose herewith a copy of the bird bill of the Central 
Committee, No. 549. The bill reported by the committee 
differs from ours in three particulars: (1) A change of 
the opening of the season for shooting quail, woodcock and 
partridges from Oct. 1 to Oct. 10. (2) The bill reported 
by the committee limits its application to a period of three 
years. (3) The committee shortens the shooting season 
for “wood or summer duck, black duck or teal” by closing 
it on March 1 instead of April 15. The change last men- 
tioned is acceptable to our committee, and I believe will 
meet the approbation of all unselfish believers in pro- 
tection, for the reason that spring shooting is universally 
acknowledged to be very destructive. 

In fixing on Oct. 1 as the date of opening, the Executive 
Committee took into consideration that in giving up the 
last half of September the woodcock shooters, especially 
in the western counties, were making quite a sacrifice. 
Some members of the Legislative Committee probably 
were not aware of that fact, and as one member was 
opposed to opening on quail earlier than Oct. 15 as at 


present, an agreement was reached by the committee to © 


compromise on Oct. 10 as-the opening on the three birds. 
Senator Leach and Representative Mills opposed the bill. 





I will now speak of some amendments that have been 
offered in the ivees. Representative Mills, the clergyman 
from Newburyport—an opponent of the bill, it will be 
observed—gave notice of an amendment to prohibit the 
killing or having in possession for three years. 

The friends of the measure in the House feel confident 
that this amendment will not be adopted. 

Representative Feiker, of Northampton, has given no- 
tice of an amendment to provide for opening the season 
on woodcock in Berkshire, Franklin and Hampden coun- 
ties on Sept. 15. 

In all probability the latter amendment would not have 
been brought forward had the committee’s bill fixed on 
Oct. 1 as the opening instead of Oct. ro. 

The sportsmen in the western counties have always 
claimed that many of the woodcock took flight southward 
before they have been allowed to shoot them, and naturally 
enough they regard Oct. 10 as too late for the opening. 
But in a letter from one of the leading sportsmen of 
Pittsfield—Mr. J. M. Stevenson, a former member of 
the Legislative Committee on Fisheries and Game—I am 
informed that this subject was discussed in a recent meet- 
ing of the Rod and Gun Club there, and while consider- 
able disappointment was expressed, it was the sentiment of 
the meeting that if an attempt to change the‘date (Oct. 10) 
would endanger the passage of the bill, it should be 
allowed to stand as reported by the committee. 

This, I believe, is the spirit which animates sports- 
men generally throughout the State. Our friends in 
the southeastern part were reluctant to have the month of 
December cut off. With them that is the favorate time 
for hunting. The urgent need of decisive action is 
recognized by all, and too much cannot be said in praise of 
the disinterestedness manifested by those who have signi- 
fied a readiness to make sacrifices for the general good. 

In closing I will say that, while aware that we are 
not yet “out of the woods,” we are hopeful for the 
success of the bill; and even if it fail of passage, the good 
seed sown this winter will not be lost. Some of it, surely, 
has not “fallen. upon stony ground,” but on soil that will 
cause it to germinate and bring forth fruit. 

The circular sent out by the North Attleboro Fish 
and Game Association—born Jan. 1, 1900, and now 
numbering more than eighty members, and carrying on its 
roll Mr. Harry D. Hunt, of the Legislative Committee 
on Fisheries and Game, and Mr. J. E. Tweedy, of our 
Executive Committee—may serve as a model for others. 

Henry H. Kimsatt, Sec’y. 





Boston, April 16.—I am sorry to be obliged to disagree 
with so good an authority as Mr. A. B. F. Kinney, in 
which he says concerning House Bill No. 549, in Forest 
AND STREAM of April 14: “That bill [the Bennet Bill] was 
certainly turned down by the Legislative Committee, and 
the Walker Bill reported favorably upon. Later the House 
has taken up Bill No. 549 and sent it to the committee, 
asking that they amend it so as to permit of the sale of 
both partridges and woodcock during the open season. 
The primary object of that bill was to prevent the sale 
of partridges and woodcock for three years.” Mr. Kinney 
seems very confident that his bill will become a law, and 
I very much wish that it might, but I am positive. that the 
marketmen are perfectly sure that no bill can be passed, at 
the present session on Beacon Hill, that proposes to 
stop the sale of game during open shooting season. 
Saturday I saw several of the leading marketmen in 
affairs legislative, and I want to assure Mr. Kinney that 
they are so certain of no legislation this session to prevent 
the sale of game that they are not giving themselves the 
slightest uneasiness. Hence, I again say that game legis- 
lation is in a bad way in Massachusetts, and by the close 
of the session I am afraid that Mr. Kinney will be obliged 
to agree with me. The marketmen well ‘know, and 
doubtless Mr. Kinney is aware, that at least one member 
of the Fisheries and Game Committee is determined that 
no bill shall become a law that does not permit of the 
sale of game whenever it is open season for shooting it. 


oe SPECIAL. 
Argument in Favor of the Sale of Wood- 
on Me cock sod Parttitge. 

The game birds within the limits of the commonwealth 
belong to the people in their collective sovereign capacity, 
and the people, through the Legislature, may provide when 
and how they shall be taken and sold. Phelps vs. a Dag 

Y., 10; vs. People, 97 IIl., 320; Whit 
* — 2 C. P. D., 553; State vs, Judy, 7 Mo, 
PP., i $ 


They may provide that they shall not be transported out 
of the State after they have been taken or killed, and 
such a law is not in conflict with the Constitution of the 
United States respecting interstate commerce. Geer vs. 
Connecticut, 161 S., 518. 

It is hardly necessary to give much time to the con- 
sideration of the right of the Legislature to pass this law; 
in fact, we are somewhat surprised. that the question 
should be raised, for it is not a new question in the laws 
of this commonwealth, even, for some provisions of law 
prohibiting the sale of game for a part of the year have 
been in existence almost beyond the memory of man, and 
if the Legislature has the power to prohibit its sale for a 
part of the year it can prohibit its sale for the entire year. 
It is only a question of degree, nor are we without 
precedent of absolute prohibition the entire year, as note 
the law regarding the Mongolian pheasant, which was 
formerly imported from England and sold in our markets. 
Nor is the idea of the total prohibition of the sale of game 
anything particularly new, for over a dozen States of 
this Union already have some law of this character. 

Three of the New England States have similar laws, and 
a law prohibiting sale came very near of passage in the 
State of Connecticut at the last session. Maine last year 
passed a law prohibiting the sale of partridge and pro- 
hibiting any person having the same in possession except 
for his own consumption, so in that State they cannet 
even be given away. The States of New Hampshire and 
Vermont prohibit their sale except for consumption as 
food within the State. This, with their limited market, 
would be as much of a protection there as prohibition of 
sale here. These three States with their vast tracts of 
woodland to protect their game birds are far in advance 
of Massachusetts in restrictive legislation; in fact, this 
commonwealth has the poorest game laws of any Eastern 
State, if not of any in the entire Union. 

As there can be no question with regard to the right 
of the Legislature to pass the law, we come to the 
question of whether or not the people want the law, and 
how they have expressed themselves upon the subject. 
Over fifty witnesses have testified in favor of this law 
at hearings before the Committee on Fish and Game, and 
of those that appeared and wanted to testify, not over 
half were heard, for lack of time on the part of the com- 
mittee to hear them. These witnesses represented all 
classes of our people. There were members of the Legis- 
lature and others of high standing in the community, to- 
gether with those from the humbler walks of life. The 
laboring man left his bench to come and ask for this law. 
Besides those who appeared personally to testify, more 
than fifty petitions, signed by judges af our courts, State, 
county, city and town officers and other individuals, have 
been filed, these representing in the aggregate thousands 
of our citizens, who, being unable to be personally present, 
have requested by thir signatures the passage of this 
law. The bill is also supported by a resolution of the 
State Board of Trade, the old Massachusetts Fish and 
Game Protective Association, and over forty different 
organizations, representing farmers’ clubs, game protective 
associations and sportsmen’s clubs. From the fact that 
the organization which undertook the work of present- 
ing this matter to the Legislature did not come into exist- 
ence until Jan. 6 last, and that there was neither time nor 
opportunity to work up any sentiment in support of this 
law, this spontaneous outburst in its favor, which has 
come from every part of the commonwealth, is nothing if 
not marvelous. It shows that there is a deep-seated 
anxiety upon the question of the preservation of our 
game birds, that it has been a matter of very serious 
thought in a great many minds and that it was only wait- 
ing for some opportunity for its expression, waiting for 
some organized effort, when it has moved as in a flood. 
Ever since the hearing before the committee, petitions 
have been constantly coming in to us, and movements 
in localities before unheard from have taken on form 
and action. 





It would be impossible, for want of space, to go into 
any detail of the testimony, as given by the witness at 
the hearing before the committee, or to refer to it here, 
except in the most general way. It showed conspicuously 
the great scarcity of all kinds of game, particularly of the 
partridge and woodcock. To be the better understood 
we shall use the name “partridge” here instead of ruffed 
grouse, the proper name of this bird, as that is the name 
more generally used in this section. Many of the wit- 
nesses were men who had hunted for years and had 
sold a large number of birds in the market. These all 
agreed that the time had come when the marketing of 
birds must be given up or that in a very short time the 
partridge would be exterminated; some said in one more 
season like the last season, some gave them more time, but 
none more than three years, with an open market for sale. 
The marketmen testified that the partridge was getting 
very scarce and that something would have to be done if 
they were to be saved, and one said that he would be 
glad if the sale of woodcock was prohibited, because they 
were so scarce that it was almost impossible to fill an 
order, and that if the sale w&s stopped it would relieve 
them from the trouble of making the attempt. They also 
testified that partridges sold as high as $2.50 per pair 
last season. It must be remembered that those men were 
wholesale dealers; as a fact, these birds sold as high as 
$3 per pair at retail during the last season. When it is 
considered that one of these, as far as matter of actual 
nourishment is concerned, is not worth much, if any, 
over 25 cents, it will be seen that such an exaggerated 
price over any intrinsic value not only shows their very 
great scarcity, but is really a premium offered upon their 
extermination. 

The testimony of ex-Corigressman Walker was of im- 
portance. He stated that birds were very scarce, so scarce 
that they did not furnish sufficient inducement for him 
to go hunting, and that he did not go into the brush 
during the last season. He also stated that forty years 
ago he and a friend killed thirty birds in one day, about 
one-third of which were partridges, though they were 
hunting particularly for woodcock. The woodcock and 
partridge have their owm particular habitat and peculiar 
cover, yet they are also found to some extent in cover 
common to both. This and the fact that they were hunting 
for woodcock will explain why a larger part of their bag 
was woodcock. : 


Witnesses testifying regarding the present conditions 
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stated that last season they would start, upon an average, 
from two to six partridges in a day, and that killing one in 
three of all birds started was a fair average: This would 


be more particularly true where a large number were 


started. It will be seen that upon this basis two men, hunt- 
ing forty years ago, would start ninety birds in a*single 
day’s hunt. These statements will illustrate something 
of the relative conditions between the game of to-day and 
forty years ago. The testimony also showed that within 
the Tost five years the decrease in game had been particu- 
larly marked, thus proving, that as their numbers are 
constantly growing less, the percentage of their decrease is 
much greater until they are fast approaching the vanish- 
ing point. Nor is this all the testimony. The public 
press is aroused to the necessity of immediate and radical 
action. 

We quote from an editorial which appeared in the Bos- 
ton Evening Transcript of Feb. 6 last. 

“Every one is willing to admit that the decrease of game 
in this State is alarming, the slaughter last season being 
the largest ever known. * © stop this and allow 
the game birds of Massachusetts to increase would be to 
give to this State a part of the large revenue which now 

ces to other States from Massachusetts’ sportsmen. 

ome adequate protection is demanded, and that at once.” 

We also quote from another editorial in the same paper 
of Feb. 14 last. ‘ 

“There is just one way in which the game birds of 
Massachusetts can be protected, and that is by stopping 
their sale in the market at all. seasons, close or open. 
* * No matter how many shoot in the field or covert, 
provided they are not pot-hunters or market-hunters, 
such shooting will not keep up with the increase of game. 
It is the snarer and the man who shoots for market and 
gets 75 cents or $1.50 for each ruffed grouse who despoil 
the coverts. Prevent the sale of birds and their occupa- 
tion is gone. Do away with the conditions which put a 
money value on game and which make it possible for the 
village loafer to make $5 a day with his gun.. Absolute 
prohibition of shooting would work an injury only to the 
man who observes the law and to the boys and young 
men who hang around the hotels and bar rooms instead of 
being in the woods and fields at the time of the year when 
such recreation is most helpful.” 

We wish again to quote, this time from a report of a 
lecture delivered by Frank M. Chapman, in his Lowell 
Institute lecture on “The Relation of Man to Birds.” 
This has appeared since the hearing before the com- 
mittee. 

“I believe that the world will see the day when man 
will have outgrown the desire to kill any creature which 
calls forth his powers of endurance or skill as a hunter, 
but it will be in the ages to come, and meantime we must 
accept human nature as we find it, and so far as we can, 
control the physical by the moral self. I would draw 
the sharpest line between the true sportsman and the 
market-hunter. The former hunts for the pleasure of 
hunting, the latter for the business of killing. The 
former measures success by the excitement and interest of 
the chase and often returns from a most enjoyable outing 
empty-handed. With the latter, success is measured by 
the number of birds killed or trapped; it is a purely com- 
mercial enterprise. With the true sportsman the bird or 
beast pursued is only a definite object to take him afield. 
He longs for the ‘tonic of the marshes,’ and without 
the naturalist’s deeper interest and insight into nature, 
finds his pleasure in matching his wit against the cunning 
of the wary duck and geese. The sportsman’s 
interest in game protection is too obvious to require com- 
ment. .If an open season of three months results in con- 
tinued decrease of the species, he restricts the time when 
it may be legally killed to two months, or even prohibits 
its killing for a period of years. And in order that he 
may back the game laws with those relating to trespass 
he acquires control of large areas of land by purchase or 
otherwise, and stocks them with game of various kinds, 
for which he furnishes food and shelter. He even hatches 
game birds in incubators and later releases them in his 
coverts. In short, he does everything in his power to 
make good the loss which his shooting occasions. And if 
our song and non-game birds had protectors who were 
one-half as ardent as are the champions of the game birds, 
we should not be now hearing stories of their alarming 
decrease. Consider the question from a humane pdint 
of view, as you choose, the fact remains that the spo:'ts- 
man is the best bird protector we have to-day. He it 
is who fights the market-gunner and pot-hunter; he it is 
who has secured the enactment of laws prohibiting the sale 
of game in close season, and he it, is who will eventually 
prevent the sale of game at any season, thereby assuring 
us of the continued existence of our game birds.” 





Now this is no accident. The fact that our best minds 
see the decrease of bird life with alarm, that they all sound 
the same note of warning, that they all see only one 
proper and efficient remedy, and that remedy the total pro- 
hibition of the sale of birds, shows that we are fast 
spopencsing a crisis and that what is to be done must be 
done quickly. e 

With partridges selling in the market at from $1 to $1.50 
each, what class of our people does the present law favor? 
Certainly it is not the man of moderate means, for he 
could not afford to pay so large a price for so small an 
amount of nourishment. Then the present law discrimi- 
nates in favor of the rich against the poor man, for the 
latter must, himself, go and get the partridge, or go with- 
out—he can’t afford to buy it, and is not as likely as the 
man of means to have a friend who will give it to him. 
Then is there any hardship in compelling the man of 
wealth, with plenty of time at his command (and time is 
another advan in favor of the man of means, for 
few of the laboring men can afford much time even). to 
make the necessary effort, to go and get the bird him- 
self, or go without? With the partridge as scarce as it is 
to-day, it takes-skill and knowledge, that skill and knowl- 
edge born of constant practice, to get-many of them. 
The laboring man cannot afford the time for this constant 
practice. man of means can. market-hunter, 
who is constantly in the woods, has both that skill and 
knowledge, and he uses both to obtain the birds that 
none but men of wealth can afford to buy, so we see that 

ition gives to the market-hunter a 


hunter shoots, and the partridge is being exterminated in 
the interest of these two classes: If birds were plenty 
there might be some sense in this talk of a man havin 
the right to exchange a partridge for four, ds o 
steak—if the man could get the bird with which to make 
the exchange—but by far the greater per cent. of the men 
who would make the oncbanee if they had the bird, can’t 
get the bird to exchange, Of what use is it to tdlk about 
a theory based upon conditions which do not exist? We 
are facing a condition, not a theory. In whose interest 
is this “four pounds of steak” argument offered? Not 
in the interest of the man of means certainly, but pro- 
fessedly in the interest of his poorer neighbors. But 
cannot this latter class be trusted to decide the matter 
for themselves? We will venture the assertion that there 
is not 10 per cent. of the men who occasionally go into 
the woods but favor the prohibition of sale asked for. 
They all realize, but too clearly and too keenly, the ad- 
vantages that the market-hunter has over them, an advan- 
tagge that is daily increasing. They know the present 
conditions regarding the scarcity of game, for they see 
them, and they see them with alarm, and oy. oe also, 
that if the market-hunter is not stopped, and that quickly, 
their one pleasure of hunting is gone, and gone forever. 
Once the partridge is cut off he will never return. It is 
for this reason that they would give up the right to sell, 


for they realize as no one can who does not come in con-— 


tact with the actual conditions, that the hour is already 
late, so we say, can’t they be trusted to decide for them- 
selves? Or is this show of principle merely a pretense, 
and under cover a movement in favor of the man who 
sits down—who can afford it—to “a small bird and a cold 
bottle” ? 

In all, four men appeared in opposition, but not one 
single laboring man, as that term is generally used, ap- 
peared against the law, while scores of them appear in 
its favor. This was somewhat of a surprise, particularly 
in view of the fact that the law was publicly discussed 
through the Worcester county press for weeks before the 
hearing. The city of Worcester was canvassed, but not 
one single laboring man found who would oppose the 
law. This is all the more remarkable because with the 
thousands who live in that territory and were interested 
in this matter, not one could be found who had not 
become so thoroughly convinced by the logic of actual 
contact with existing conditions that a eens argument 
could win over to opposing his own interests. Some of 
these laboring men, when business is brisk, have but a 
part of a day in a week for this pleasure. How keenly then 
must they feel the injustice of existing conditions when 
they see the present law against them continued, which 
gives the market-hunter the privilege of scouring the 
woods for five days in the week and also a chance to 
start out upon the morning of the sixth ahead of them 
so that when they start out at noon to enjoy their half- 
holiday they only find that the market-hunter has been 
there before them, and that the woods have been cleared. 
If this law is passed the market-hunter is cut off and the 
birds which he takes for five days and one-half ahead of 
them, will be there for them when they start out for their 
only holiday and relief from the cares of a laborous life. 
Is it then any wonder that they favor the new law, and are 
willing, even more, are anxious to give up the “privilege” 
of having the market-hunter take the birds, together with 
the “four pounds of steak’’ which belongs to them, with 
equal right and even with greater equity, as it was not 
intended that these birds should be used only by a few 
men as a matter of business, to the exclusion of all the 
rest of our citizens; that is, that they should all be con- 
sumed by the market-hunter for the purpose of “revenue 
only,” and the epicure who can afford to pay the price 
of “four pounds of steak” for the bird, which is not worth, 
as nourishment, more than the price of one pound. It 
would seem as though this “four pounds of steak” argu- 
ment was a two-edged sword, for if a bird is actually 
worth for consumption as food the price of “four pounds 
of steak,” it is quite right that the great bulk of the en- 
tire stock should be sold in the market to those who can 
afford to pay these very large prices, those possessed of 
more or less wealth, and thus the species be extermi- 
nated. And if they are not actually worth the price of 
“four pounds of steak,” in fact, are not worth more than 
one pound, what condition of things does it show, what 
does the fact that they bring in the open market four 
times their actual value indicate? But we can go further, 
for last season they actually sold in open market for six 
times their actual value for consumption as food. Does this 
not prove beyond the possibility of a doubt that they are 
not only getting, but are, very scarce. 

The present law and the conditions it has made has in 
fact prohibited the sales of these birds to the poor man 
and the man of moderate means, for neither can afford 
to pay $1.50 for an article of food not worth much, if 
any, more than one-sixth of that amount for the purpose 
of consumption as such. There is one law of supply and 
demand applicable here which neither of these classes can 


escape, viz., the supply of money to satisfy the demand 
of the stomach, 





Now if the present conditions in conjunction with exist- 
ing laws work a prohibition of the purchase of these birds 
upon a majority of our citizens (and these two classes 
constitute a majority) is it not time that some law should 
be passed which would place all classes upon an equal 
footing? If the laws and conditions work at present pro- 
hibition for a majority, should not a law be made which 
will make prohibition for all? In other words, if at present 
the majority must themselves go’ and get these birds or 
fo without them, isn’t it about time the minority also 
had to go themselves and get them or go without them? 
Is there any hardship in this proposition? Is there any 
reason why the accident of possessing a larger part of the 
money should give substantially an exclusive right to these 
birds which the commonwealth intended for alf the people 

Of the sportsman we need not speak here; well 
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known in this commonwealth as the class 
braced by that term, including some of the 
citizens. He represents the highest type 
It is the men which are included in this term 
game laws, and who see that they are respected. 
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it is considered by those who are at all conversant with 
the facts that any game law to be in any degree effective 
must be favored by the great body of the sportsmen, that 
without their su en- 
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letter. This was the testimony of all the witnesses, par- 
ticularly Chairman Collins and Mr. Brackett, of the State 
Commission, both of whom testified that it was to the 
sportsmen that they looked for aid in furnishing testi- 
mony and in furnishing money to enforce the law and 
secure its observance. Even a few wardens paid by the 
State could not cover the territory and penetrate to 
every part of the State as does the sportsmen who have 
every means of knowledge, and when they enter upon its 
enforcement the poacher finds that he plies a dangerous 
trade. The enforcement of any law yet has its difficulties 
even with this large body of citizens behind it, as was 
shown by the testimony of Mr. Wood, of Pittsfield, who 
soedaned. at the hearing upon this bill (to illustrate this 
difficulty) a net over 10 feet long which was taken from 
parties who were trying to catch trout with its aid, the 
net being set in a pool in a stream and the stream whipped 
for a long distance to drive the fish into it. This also 
illustrates the effect of a market. Trout are not taken 
in this manner for sport; the takers want them for the 
money value there is in them, and they would destroy them 
by wholesale for that purpose as the market-hunter would 
now exterminate the partridge, even to the last dollar that 
there is to be obtained out of them. 

There is, however, a money value in game which this 
commonwealth should not overlook, and the way to 
realize that value is to preserve the game, and to have it 
increase, so that the large amount of money which is 
every year carried out of this commonwealth to other 
States by sportsmen who go in search of — may be 
retained at home. The State of Maine long ago saw 
this, and for years has been making laws to protect her fish 
and game, so that to-day she has one.of the strongest 
codes of laws to be found anywhere, and this has meant 
money to her, last year the amount left in the State by 
sportsmen being more than three millions of dollars. It 
was Maine that last year prohibited the sale or even the 
giving away of the partridge. If this commonwealth was 
alive to its real interests, some of this money (for many of 
our citizens go to Maine) might be retained at home. 

The State of New Hampshire realized last year a round 
$5,000,000 from her transient visitors, including summer 
boarders. No small portion of this is to be attributed to 
the fish and game attractions in that State, which she, like 
Maine, has fostered for years. This phase of the question 
was particularly dwelt upon by Chairman Collins of the 
Fish and Game Commission. 

There is hardly a railroad of any importance in this 
country which does not issue a special catalogue to 
sportsmen. This is done to obtain business; they see 
money in it. Can’t this commonwealth conduct its affairs 
with some degree of business skill? 

The only remedy, and one which will save these birds, is 
to destroy the market. If you do not do this the market 
will destroy them, as it has been with the buffalo, the 
wild pigeon, the wild turkey and other species too 
numerous to mention. It is the insatiate desire of some 
men to turn everything in sight into money, and to do 


it at once. With the market closed their power for - 
harm is gone. 





It is claimed that the decrease of woodcock and 
partridge is to be attributed to natural causes, and not to 
the market. That there are not now as good feeding 
grounds for the woodcock, because the alder patches, 
where they find their food, ar€ not cut off frequently 
enough, owing to the decrease in demand for small alders, 
that the alders are allowed to grow large, thus shading 
the ground, while formerly when they were cut off, the 
sun got in, sweetened up the ground, and thus made good 
feeding grounds for the woodcock. Without going any 
deeper into the merits of this claim, let us ask why did the 
woodcock thrive before the foot of man ever entered the 
alder patches for any purpose? Are not the wild birds 
adapted to the natural conditions of the country? Did 
not nature arrange and adapt one to the other in a most 
perfect manner, or can it be claimed that the birds in a 
state of nature must have an artificial habitat all manu- 
factured for them by man in order to thrive? A mere 
statement of the case is a sufficient answer. Regarding 
the partridge, it is claimed that the cutting off of the pine 
woods, which affords them protection in severe weather, 
is the reason that they are so rapidly disappearing. Can 
you take a ten-mile ride over any of our country roads 
without seeing pine woods, sufficient to protect 100 birds, 
where we have one bird to-day to protect? Even if they 
needed pine woods to protect them, it would not require a 
vast tract to protect a few birds. This claim is absurd, but 
we can go further. The evidence showed that partridges 
were comparatively plenty in the vicinity of the Blue Hill 
reservation. Upon this reservation no hunting is allowed 
and the birds have increased thereon, and spreading out 
therefrom have caused this increase in the surroundin 
territory, and yet this reservation is not exempt from all 
climatic conditions which apply to other parts of this 
commonwealth. 





Another very important matter should not be lost sight 
of, and that is that the supply of partridges cannot be 
replenished once they are exterminated here. They can- 
not be obtained in other States and transported alive for 
the purpose of propagation as quail can; they will not 
live in captivity, nor can their cage be hatched out by 
the domestic hen and a brood raised, so i 


It is suggested that the sale of property should not be 
prohibited, that game is property, and hence the sale of 
> is seems plausible, en 

game 1s not property It 
eon is, it s to the com.mon- 
which holds it in trust for a‘ people, aid not 
for a few of the people that they may us. “* a < -.atter of 


merchandise for their own gain, to the exclusion of others. 
Some men—the market-hunters—are making the killing 
and sale of game a business. He is taking’ the game that 
belongs to you and to me and converting it into cash, and 
so it is taking your cash and my cash and pt it “into 
his own pocket. The law would not allow to put his 
hand into our pockets and take the cash eut. Is there 
any more reason that he should be allowed to take the 
game which does not belong to him. but to us, and turn 
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would be satisfactory, but “there’s the rub.” If you turn 
ium ivose ne will take everything in sight, and there is 
uo way to prevent it but to cut him off entirely. One of 
uiese market-hunters living in: the town of Northboro 
kiicd Over 500 wirds two years ago, and when seen last 
seasun said he had killed between 300 and 400 at that 
time, and this was before the end of the season. Can 
there be any question but that he has taken more than his 

roper snaref Yet he is but one of many of his class. 
s tnere 300, or 100 or even 50 birds for each of us in this 
commonwealth? Let us take a different case by way of 
illustration. We will suppose the commonwealth should 
get 1,000,000 pigs and turn them loose in a large sec- 
tion of our territory, then say to her people, “I give you 
these pigs; let each of you go and help yourself to my 
bounty.” But after a time, if it should come to the knowl- 
edge of her representatives that men were making a 
business of getting the pigs, taking them to the Boston 
markets and selling them, would it not be the duty of 
- our law makers to at once step in and put a stop to the 
traffic? Would they ever be excused if they stood by and 
allowed the pigs to be exterminated? Would not the 
people have a right to stop this.business? The game was 
not put here by the commonwealth; it was already here 
when the commonwealth came, but she received it in trust 
for her people. Is she fulfilling that trust if she allows 
laws and conditions to exist which enable a few men to 
rob the great bulk of our population of their share of this 
trust property, or is this to be allowed to go on against 
the protest of the injured partiq? 





The preservation of our game is by far of greater im- 
portance to our laboring men and those who are com- 
pelled by circumstances to take their pleasure in the 
vicinity of their homes than it is to the man of means, 
as he can, and often does, go into the neighboring States 
for his recreation. Laws, therefore, which will protect 
and will increase the supply of our game birds receive, as 
they should, very strong popular support. . 

In conclusion, we ask for this law because it is right. 
We ask for it that we may save these birds from being 
exterminated. We speak for it in the name of thousands 
of our best citizens, in the name of the laboring man, in 
the name of over forty organizations representing the 
farmer, the land owners, the men of the professions, and 
our citizens generally in every station and walk of 
life, in the name of the witnesses that were heard and 
those that were not (we may say here that had the com- 
mittee found time to hear all those that were present at 
the hearing we should have produced others—we had 
them at command), in the name of the petitioners upon 
more than fifty petitions filed in this case. We represent 
all classes but the market-hunter, whom we do not care 
to represent, and who is entitled to no consideration upon 
this question, and finally we ask for this law for the value 
in money it would represent to the commonwealth, for if 
she, like her sister States, would foster her game and fish 
interests, it would represent to her, as it does to them, 
millions of dollars annually. 


Uniform Season Zones. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Trusting that this itam may provoke discussion that 
shall be beneficial to the cause of game preservation, I 
venture to ask the following questions and make a few 
suggestions : 

is it not possible to have some sort of national un- 
derstanding, agreement, or law if you please, by which we 
may be enabled to have a business-like and intelligent sys- 
tem of game protection and open seasons in the several 
States—not uniform as to date of opening by any means, 
but have all open seasons in all the States fixed some- 
where within certain prescribed dates and limits? 

Is it not within the limit of possibility to have the 
open season in all the States confined to the period 
from Sept. 1 to March 1 of the following year, restricting 
the open season in any State to a limit period of three 
months? 

If the scheme proposed be not altogether too Utopian 
in its scope, I beg leave to offer the following suggestions 
as to open seasons for the several zones: 

New York—except Long Island—Ohio, Michigan and 
the more northerly States, Sept. 1 to Dec. 1, with open 
seasons for the several kinds of game fixed for reasonable 
limits between the dates named; oe New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania belt, Sept. 15 to Dec. 15; Delaware, 
Maryland belt, Oct. 1 to Jan. 1; Virginia, North Carolina 
belt, Nov. 1 to Feb. 1; Florida, Alabama belt, Dec. 1 to 
March 1; in all belts, seasons to be fixed as above noted 
for om various kinds of game, but within the date limits 
named. 

Absolute prohibition of all game killing between March 
1 and Sept. 1 in any portion of the United States. 

West of the Rockies certain changes of the date limit of 





the several zones would probably suggest themselves, but I . 


think you will agree with me that no kind of game found 
within the limits of the United States should be killed 
before the first day of September nor after the first day 
of March. 

I am quite well aware that this theme is not exactly 
new, in fact is somewhat ancient, but I, and perhaps very 
many of the other readers of Forest anp STREAM, would 
like to see its merits discussed in the pages of your 

be done thereby—certainly no 
harm can be done. 


We of New York State can at least make the effort to 
have an absolute close season between Dec. 15 and Sept. 
1 of the following year, and can discuss the fixing of open 
seasons for the several kinds of game; let us say deer, 
Sept. 15 to Nov. 15—Oct. 1 would be a better date for the 
opening; ruffed grouse, Sept. 15 to Dec. 1, although we 
will have to shorten the season way in t limits if 
we care to have any grouse left; quail, Nov. 1 to Dec. 15; 
ducks, geese, all members of the snipe family, also: squir- 
rels and hares; Sept. 1 to end of season limit. 

Season on Long Island to open fifteén days later and 
ee ee en ee 


e. 
The length of the open season in some of our States, 
especially on wading birds and ducks—our own State is 


whit behind—violates all established pri of 
Suan pucdiabie, and ite ane Uo ped\dsh the cichearigatbon 
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of many species of our game birds and mammals we have 
got to come to’ something like that which I herein suggest. 

I trust all your readers will not cry out “chestnuts” at 
this but will give us their views, provided, of course, you 





will give us space. M. ScHENCK. 
Troy, N. Y. 
CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


Old-Time Glory. 


Cuicaco, lll., April 12—Something of the old-time 
glory of this part of the country as a duck-shooting region 
has apparently returned. I have earlier mentioned some 
of the big bags of ducks made this spring by shooters in 
the Illinois River country, and there is more to be said of 
that same region, which seems to be the most fruitful in 
heavy returns this season. All along the best of the old 
marshes of the Illinois the birds have been in this month 
in numbers such as have been unknown for years, and 
Meredosia, Hennepin Club, Mud Lake, the Sny country, 
Chillicothe and other historic localities the stories, more 
or less suppressed, leak out of very heavy shooting. 

I was lately speaking of the fact that I had met Fred 
Taylor, one of old-time duck shooters, who was just 
starting out a couple of weeks ago to have a shoot at his 
marsh around Mud Lake, near Bureau Junction, IIl. 
Fred is just back from that point, where he shot with 
Dr. H. C. Buechner, late of the Maksawba and Horicon 
clybs, and to-day Abe Kleinman told me they killed about 
2,000 ducks on the trip, eighty-five ducks being the high- 
est bag for any one day. This would seem to indicate 
steady as well as good sport. This, with the Dr. Hunt 
bag at Meredosia, is the heaviest shooting of which I 
have heard. 

Mr. Clark, of the Hibernian National Bank here, to- 
day got a telephone message from his pusher up at 
Fox Lake, IIl., to the effect that the ducks are coming 
in there to-day in thousands, more than have been seen all 
this spring at that point. The ice has now gone out of 
the Fox Lake chain. There is little doubt that this would 
be the day for Fox Lake, to-morrow also good. Some 
of the Wishininne Club members may take a run up there 
this week. 

The fact is, there has come a sudden turn in our 
weather, which means much in the lengthening of our 
duck season. Last night and to-day we have been hav- 
ing a regular winter snow storm, which has covered the 
ground several inches deep. This storm seems to have 
extended about as far south as Centralia, Ill. It was not 
snowing at Cincinnati, O., last night at 9 o’clock, though 
a cold rain storm was assailing the Ohio Valley region 
yesterday. This cold storm has without doubt caught 
the ducks well up on their northern pilgrimage, and has 
sent them back on their course, as it is colder and 
storming north and west of here. It is very likely that 
the big Fox Lake flight comes from the north, and not 
from the south. I should prophesy good sport for the 
next few days at Eagle Lake, in Waukesha county, above 
the Fox Lake chain, and the lakes of lower Wisconsin. 
That is a good point when there is a heavy flight on Fox, 
and when it is heavily pounded there, as it is certainly be- 
ing pounded to-day. 

Koshkonong Lake, of Wisconsin, ought to be prime 
this coming week, if one can in the least predict from 
weather conditions. That means redheads and canvas- 
backs. Indeed, the flight in on Fox Lake to-day is said 
to be made up largely of canvas and redheads. Some- 
body is going to have fun up there. 


Mayor Gone Shooting. 


When you look at our sporting Mayor, Carter H. Har- 
tison, of Chicago, he seems to be a pretty healthy sort 
of man, and you wouldn’t think he was subject to fits of 
illness. Yet such is the case, and it nearly always catches 
him just about the time the snipe or ducks are in, or the 
trout rising well. About then his health begins to need 
bracing up, and he slips away. He slipped away yester- 
day for a rest at Swan Lake Club, down in the Illinois 
Valley, and he should just about have hit the best of 
conditions for his health, if this snow storm has extended 
that far south, as it very likely has. We shall see him 
come back in a few days, looking better. There is at least 
one Western Mayor who knows the virtue of the open air. 

Along the Kankakee the sport at ducks seems not to 
have been relatively so good as on the bigger Illinois. 
Yet some bags have been made, and we shall hear of more 
after this cold snap. Our reliable friend Bill Haskell has 
been at the Maksawba Club once or twice, and came back 
the first of the week from his last trip. He got twenty- 
six ducks and four jacksnipe. 

To show the unwiseness of the early bird upon certain 
occasions, it may be noted that the jacksnipe mentioned 
by Mr. Haskell were killed six days ago, on ground which 
is now 4 to 6 inches deep under snow, which snow leaves 
the surface of the earth too cold for any self-respecting 
worm to inhabit. Methinks the jacks must go back 
south again. Yet the old shooters, such as Abe Klein- 
man, say that they will not go south again, but will hug 
along the banks and ditches and try to stick it out. This 
storm will be short, of course. Bill Haskell is making 
plans to go snipe shooting next week, and thinks the 
birds will be in then in numbers. This week there were 
millions, or at least thousands, of the prairie plover, some- 
times called “sand snipe,” flying all over the marsh down 
at Maksawba Club, and one party killed over 100, one 
gun over sixty, etc. This means that the jack flight is 
also at hand, and I presume that the birds will crowd 
the edge of the snow pretty closely. It was time for the 
duck season to end by natural as well as legal reasons, but 
it is likely that both duck and snipe season will be longer 
than was anticipated this spring. 


The: golden plover flight comes later. than the jack- 
snipe flight in this section, the former birds coming over 
this part of the North about the time the meadows get 
green and-warm.. The Kankakee marshes, since their ex- 
tensive drainage, have become poorer jacksnipe grounds 
and better plover grounds, the nt meadows on the 


edges of the marsh proving very good feeding places 
for the plover vald 


gest that 


the grass starts. 
‘be kept.cn the high 


Again I would sug- 
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this city about the 20th of this month or thereabouts, for 
the plover should be here then if we have no more snow 
storms, 


Ethics of Spring Shooting. 


Mr. Spencer Aldrich, of New York city, writes me this 
week about some questions of ethics in spring shooting, 
and I beg leave to quote his letter, which reads: 

“I am much interested in reading your weekly letters 
in the Forest AND STREAM, and notice in the issue of 
March 10 last an account of one Italian Joe, who is a great 
snipe shooter, and you refer to his killing 600 plover in 
one day, and if he had been alone without two green- 
horns would have killed a thousand birds that day. Do 
you not think that, in view of the limited supply of game, 
such slaughter as this in one day should be strictly for- 
bidden by law, and if there are no laws against such in- 
discriminate slaughter in the State where Italian Joe 
shoots, would it not be well to start the ball rolling and 
endeavor to have the Legislature limit the number of 
birds per day to be killed by*any gunner? : 

“In reference to snipe, is it not also very unsports- 
manlike to kill them in the spring, as they are going off 
to breed? In our own State snipe in the spring are pro- 
tected on Long Island, and cannot be shot until their 
return from the North in the summer. They leave here 
about the middle of May and commence returning the 
first part of July. It has always been a mystery to me 
how snipe could leave here the last of May, go north to 
breed and return with full-grown young by the middle 
of July. This seems an incredibly short time. for them 
to raise their broods, and it may be that the snipe which 
come here in July are different ones from those that ar- 
rive here and depart in May. I would like to have your 
opinion on this subject at your convenience. 

“IT have been much amused at your articles about 
“Gokey of Dawson,” and, as I have been there on sev- 
eral different occasions, I can fully appreciate your re- 
marks about his remarkable character and his accom- 
plishments. I notice, however, in that State, that the 
prairie chicken supply is diminishing rapidly, and think 
the season opens abuut one month too early, but suppose 
in time this will be better regulated.” 

There is not the least question that Mr. Aldrich is 
right in his evident conclusions. Joe told me he killed 
600 plover in two days, not one day, though perhaps I 
did not report him quite accurately, or else Mr. Aldrich 
has misread the mention. It is much the same thing 
whether he killed them in one day or two. It is true 
also that he ought not to kill so many in two years, and 
I wish he would not do so—wish, indeed, with all ‘my 
heart that not a bird killed in the whole country could be 
sold in any market of the country. But what shall Mr. 
Aldrich do with Italian Joe? He must begin far back, to 
teach him and his kind, and it is only for us to be patient 
with them as we can, and to try to show them the folly 
and the wrong of their ways. I like to shoot with Joe, 
and it has always happened that we never got a flight so 
heavy that we killed very many birds, nor should I ever 
help him or any one else to kill so many as 600 in two 
days. As to stopping his selling them or killing them, 
that is something different. The State of Illinois does 
not stop him at any given number for his daily bag, and 
it is not apt to set a limit to the daily bag. It lets him 
and others shoot snipe and ducks in spring. Frankly, I 
do not believe Mr. Aldrich or myself will ever see spring 
shooting stopped or forbidden by law in Illinois. We 
will remedy our laws on fowl in Illinois, as they will 
their laws on grouse in Dakota, when it has grown too 
late to make much difference. Of course, the newspaper 

man has to give the facts as they come, big bags and 
all, and if we kick too strongly on such things we get 
disliked—not that that makes a great deal of difference 
in the strenuous life. 

As to Mr. Aldrich’s Long Island jacksnipe, it is quite 
possible that his July snipe are bred right there on the 
ground, though perhaps this may not be the case. It is 
sure that these birds breed all around this latitude in 
Illinois and Indiana, though the main flight goes north 
of here to breed. Within the past few months comment 
was made in these columns upon this very fact. The 
nests of the jacksnipe are rarely seen. It is not likely 
that the jacks which leave in late May bring back broods 
in July. It is far more likely that they breed about the 
middle of May and raise their young on the spot where 
they are found in July. The south-bound flight of these 
birds does not begin ordinarily until cold weather or 
want-of feed starts them down. 


Notes of Travel. 


Cuicaco, Ill., April 12.—For one used to the busy whirl 
of a great city, a trip to New York is the best tonic in 
the world. The doctors all say there is nothing like rest; 
From time to time, as I have been obliged to go to New 
York to rest, I have felt pleasure in saying a word or so 
about the rural scenery along Manhattan Island, and 
perhaps a word or so more will not jar the island any 
worse. 

In many ways New York resembies Momence, IIl., on 
the Kankakee River. There is an island at Momence, and 
the river surrounds the island at times of high water, just 
as at New York. They do not charge to'ride over the 
bridge at Momence, in which respect’ that city is superior 
to New York. The fishing is also better at Momence. 

The Raines law is one of the most interesting sights of 
New York, if you see it right. A stranger goes into a 

lace where they have music, and sits down to think. 

ear him is a plate, with a weary sandwich on it.’ It is 
against the law to eat this sandwich on Sunday. The 
waiter says, “What’ll you have?” and grabs the sandwich 
for fear you will eat it. Really, you don’t want to eat it 
at.all.. New York is a funny place. At Momence they are 
not afraid of losing their sandwich. 

As I crossed. New Jersey. I found material for an 
Eastern sporting note. One of the country papers had an 
item, “A rabbit is reported to have been seen in the central 
part of the State this week. Great excitement prevails.” 

Some of the signs which are displaved on the street< of 
New York are singular. One reads: “No stranger chonid 
leave the city without taking a package of our cocktaile 
with him.” This was at the time of the big shoot on 
Long Island.. I am told a good many ctrangers tank 
home packages of the above nature. At Momence they do 
not do. this. hes 

Danie Boone was an unsociable sort of man. He went 
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out over the mountains to Kentucky, and took his brother 
with him, and then sent his brother back home over the 


mountains to Virginia to get some powder and salt and- 


things of that sort. His brother was gone a year. You 
can make the same trip on the Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- 
road now in tén hours. 

George Washington was another Eastern man who had 
odd ideas. He started to build a canal across the Alle- 

hany Mountains. He did build it, too, as far up the 

ames River Valley as Buchanan. He owned all that 
country, including the Greenbrier River and a million 
million dollars’ worth of coal and iron, getting this in a 
land grant. He sold it out for chewing tobacco. If he had 
held it, he would be the richest man on earth to-day, if he 
wasn’t dead. As to the canal, some one came along and 
built the old B. & O. road, and it was all over with the 
canal, 

It was much later than the B. & O. that the C. & O. road 
was built. It also is over one of the loveliest parts of 
America. From Tape to Kentucky—this is the New 
Mountain road, which takes the place of the Old Moun- 
tain road, over which D. Boone and his friends traveled. 
Virginia and Kentucky are two pretty warm States. 

On the train was a gentleman from Richmond, Va., and 
we fell to talking about the Old Dominion. I ventured 
to say, just to show my historical knowledge, that Vir- 
ginia was in at the beginning of the United States. He 
said something very much better. “Yes,” said he, “and by 
——, she’ll be in at the finish, too!” 

The C. & O. Railroad runs eastward up the Ohio 
River 150 miles. Then it jumps to the Kanawha River; 
then it goes up the New River, which runs into the 
Kanawha River. After it leaves the New River it goes 
up the Greenbrier River. Then you are near the sum- 
mit, and not far from Old White Sulphur, and New Red 
Sulphur, and all sorts of other sulphur springs. You are 
also near the old McCoy and Hatfield family feud coun- 
try, but that has nothing to do with the sulphur. Going on 
East, you cross the Shenandoah and its lovely valley, go 
over the Blue Ridge and come into what my friend from 
Richmond calls God’s country. It is indeed a lovely land. 

Some of my friends wanted a river awhile ago for a 
canoe trip. They should run this Greenbrier River. We 
ran along by it for fifty or sixty miles, and it drove me 
wild. A lovelier stream never lay out doors. My friend, 
Graham Harris, now of Chicago, but once of Virginia, 
says that the Greenbrier was diways rated a good trout 
stream. Now they tell me it has been stocked with bass, 
and offers fine bass fishing. White Sulphur and the 
Greenbrier, both at one trip; that would be an ideal holi- 
day for some tired man—better, methinks, than even 
New York or Momence. 

The Greenbrier runs into the New River, and it is a 
shame. It oug’} to run on forever, clean and unsullied, 
and empty into some sweet cloud of a clear summer sky. 
The Greenbrier is deep, pure, green, a spring-fed lime- 
stone stream. The New River is different. Discolored 
with the wash of the mines, wide, tumbling, riotous, turbu- 
lent and discontented, this North Carolina River is not to 
be compared with the sweet Greenbrier. You cannot 
run the New River with a boat, they say, and indeed it 
looks ugly and wicked. In places it is 60 feet deep, and 
—_ you can wade it. It has traps set for you. The 

reenbrier has no trap. If it tipped you out it wouldn’t 
hurt you, and would apologize for wetting you. It meets 
the roily flood of the New, and refuses to mingle with it 
for half a mile, still showing clean and clear far down 
the conjoint waterway. Probably George Washington 
intended this river as part of his trans-Appalachian Canal, 
but it has not yet been harnessed, and may it never be. 
Will not some one try this stream and tell about it? 


Iiltnois State Game Reserve Association. 


A game protective and propagative society has been 
formed, with State Game Commissioner Harry W. Love- 
day as its President, and with Sangamon county as the 
immediate field of operations. The Secretary is H. C. 
Garvey, of Buffalo, Ill., and the Treasurer, Hon. Jas. R. 
B. Van Cleave, of Springfield. The Directors number 
among their lists Governor Tanner, Judge Burke, of 
Chicago; Mr. G. C. Edwards, of Springheld ; Messrs. 
Loveday, Garvey and Van Cleave. The membership in 
rank and file is composed of the farmers of Sangamon 
county, who have agreed to take the Mongolian pheasants, 
the quail and squirrels which will be distributed by the 
Association, and protect them from shooters. The grounds 
controlled amount to 21,000 acres, and more farmers are 
coming in all the time. The society has now in its 
hatchery at Buffalo fourteen Mongolian pheasants, whose 
eggs will be distributed free to the farmers. There will 
also be put down 200 pairs of quail and about 200 pairs of 
squirrels. These distributions of game are to be made 
at the charge of the new society, which has no funds 
except those raised by the first assessment of $25 per 
member. 

The farmers of Sangamon county have agreed to pro- 
tect the prairie chickens already native there, for a term 
of three years. The land owners make a contract in the 
form of a lease, the consideration reading for $1 in 
each case, this conveying the privilege of raising game 
and of shooting same by those bearing permits of the 
society, and by no one else, the farmer being warden 
to prévent shooting by any one else. It may be seen that 
this is exactly the method employed by Mr. W. I. Spears 
in his Mississippi preserve, mention of which was made 
in these columns last winter. It is the intention %o 


shoot no prairie chickens or squirrels for three years, 


though members may shoot some quail, as the stock of 
that bird is already good. Sangamon county was once 
one of the greatest game regions of this or any other 
Western State. 

This Association is confessedly an experiment and an 
object lesson. The attempt to establish a State game 
preserve failed. Now, if this preserve can be shown to be 
@ success, it may be possible to refer to it in a later effort 
to interest our apathetic legislators in practical pro- 
tection. Whether it will ever get up so far as that or not 
is not essential. Every one of these private preserves is a 
good thing. It saves some game, it adds some game, and 
it advertises to the igorant and careless public the value 
of the game. There is every reason to hope a very sub- 
stantial success for this initial movement in Tilinois; and 
it is promised by the projectors that, should it prove de- 
sirable and successful vin mon county, the same 
movement till be carried.over into other ‘counties, and 





as as may be a State work. That 
this shall be the event of the action of these public spirited 
men is much to be hoped, and perhaps after all we may 
yet report progress from’ benighted the land of 
spring shooting and unlimited bags of game. There 
is an old saying about the man from Missouri, who said: 
“It may be so, but you've got to show me.” The actual 
Illinois shooter has much like the fabled Missourian. 
Perhaps this is the best way to show him. 


Yet Aaother Phesant Peesesve. 


Speaking of this public or semi-public work of game 
propagation, it gives much pleasure to mention another 
movement in the same direction, this time by a private 
individual, one of the many who are in these days going 
in for the —- the foreign pheasants. The word 
comes from Mr. M. B. Hifner, who is superintendent of 
the public schools at Mortonsville, Ky. Mr. Hifner 
writes : 

“T have been a reader of the Forest anp Stream for 
many years, and. am much interested in your weekly 
contributions. I want to try pheasant rearing, and write 
you to know if you will kindly give me the address of 
parties having the golden pheasants. I do not find them 
advertised in any of my papers.” 


I wish some one would come to Mr. Hifner’s help. The ° 


best I can do is to refer him to Mr. Howard F. Bosworth, 
of Milwaukee, Wis., who has done more in rearing 
pheasants than any one I know in the West. I feel quite 
sure Mr. Bosworth can set the inquirer right and will 
be glad to be of any assistance he can. The lovely re- 
gion around Mortonsville should carry these birds hand- 


somely. 
Col, Cooper in Washington. 

I came through Washington last Tuesday night, and as 
I did so I said to myselt that it was 10 to 1 that Col. 
Cooper, of Chicago, was right there at that time, and that 
it would be a good thing to stop over and look him up. 
This I wish might have been done, for the fact proves 
that the telepathic message of the doughty Colonel’s 
magnetic personality was correctly understood. He was 
there all the time; and he was splitting wood. 

This morning’s dispatches form Washington state that 
Col. Cooper, leader of the movement for the Minnesota 
National Park, and Mrs. Lydia P. Williams, President of 
the Minnesota Federation of Women’s Clubs, appeared 
before the House Committee on Indian Affairs yesterday. 
They spoke to a resolution introduced by Mr. Tawney, of 
Minnesota, in the House yesterday, which resolution pro- 
vides for a special commission of inquiry, twelve mem- 
bers from the House and Senate, to go up into Minnesota 
and look into this question, and to report not later than 
next January. The resolution carries an appropriation for 
$10,000 to cover expenses of this trip. cre 

It may be imagined what Col. Cooper and Mrs. Williams 
would say to that committee. Weary of oratory that 
committee may be, but they could not evade a direct and 
straightforward enthusiasm like this that they saw. Col. 
Cooper is more than a remarkable man. One does not 
like to say it of him openly, for personal reasons, yet it is 
true that his work in this park movement has been that 
of a man of far more than the average brain and will 
power. We laugh at such men sometimes, but we come to 
applaud them when they succeed. Sometimes we honor 
them, and then again sometimes we forget them. We 
ought to remember Col. John S. Cooper, of Chicago, 
whether he wins or loses in this fight. We ought to re- 
member with him Mr. Tawney, of Winona, the member 
who introduced this measure that means so much for his 
State, the man who has thus kept his promise made on the 
trip last fall—as will all the other Congressmen who were 
of that party. We ought to remember, win or lose, the 
lady who represents more than 5,000 women of Minne- 
sota in this demand for a public park worthy of that 
name, a proposition possible now, but soon to be im- 
possible forever. P 

Col. Cooper promised to bring this thing before Con- 
gress. He has made good his promise. He has done 
enough now to entitle him to the words “Well done.” Yet 
those do not know him who think this is more: than the 
beginning. Granted his health, and he will be at the side 
of that committee next fall. There will be no split train, 
no divided party, no traitors in the camp. The Commis- 
sioners will see that country this time, and see it in all its 
loveliness, in also all its desolution. They may see this 
picture, and may ‘see that, the one which the lumbermen 
have made. They may see the great and beneficent work 
of the Government dams, which this le have paid for 
and given to the lumbermen to use. They shali see God’s 
big trees, God’s bright waters, God’s blue sky. Then, if 
they want to keep the people of America out of there, and 
let the lumberimen in, and rob and starve the Indians, who 
originally found and have always loved this upper Mis- 
sissippi River region—if they want to do that, let them 
go home and admit to their own wives and families that 
they are politicians, and not statesmen. 5 

his would be the greatest nation on earth if we had 
honest politics. It is the greatest anyhow. We shall have 
honest politics, it is almost sure, in this mission, which 
faith in Col. Cooper and his colleague from the State of 
Minnesota bids us accept as a foregone conclusion. 
never can escape the eloquence of this blue-eyed man who 
loves to go a-fishing. loves to see others go a-fishing. 
Tawney, C r, Mrs.’ Williams; set those names down 
as the armor bearers of what is going to be a success. — 

Let Col. Comms Jaw clients wait. Let everything 
wait. This park is the thing. Give Col. Cooper this 
park, and he will rest content, and have no higher ambi- 
tion. Which of.us had done more in life? 

Now, the Forest aNp Stream is read by many thou- 
sands. of good penple all over these United States. Every 
one of these people has a representative in Congress. It 
costs two cents to write to him. Every one of these 
readers who has read the Forest anp Stream understands 
this subject well enough to tell his ! t 
he thinks is right about it. Your Congressman is Con- 
gressman not by the grace of God, but by the grace of you. 
Don’t be afraid of him—he’s a heap more afraid of you. 
Write and tell him what you think is You know 
fore about it than he does. Imitate Col. Cooper. Split 
a little wood. Let us have the park. 


TheTT ent on the Marsh. 
‘As showing in.samte- degree the interest-taken in duck 


‘ 


shooting, even in the sinful season of the spring, witness 
two tents which have been on the marsh at Water Valley 
for a month or so this spring. In one of these tents 

were at one time thirty-nine shooters. In the other 
‘there were for some time twenty-one shooters and two 
‘negro cooks, this latter party going on the marsh before 
the middle of March, and therefore being obliged to take 
the cold snap of that season, which they weathered 
patiently, wanes | the flight. 

Mr. Paul Tarbel’s article on the Kankakee duck shoot- 
ing is interesting and lifelike, but I am afraid that not 
all of our tenters im so high an average as he 
meets in his shooting on the Nickel Plate grounds (just 
below the old Maksawba grounds). Mr. F. R. Bissell, of 


this city, who goes to Water Valley, went three times and 
didn’t get a duck, which is pretty tough luck. 


Dischaasged. 


Messrs. H. R. Wills, of Alton, and C. C. Jones, of 
Sandwich, IIl., who called twice last week and found me 
out, leave cards stating that that I may “Consider my- 
self discharged.” They apparently overlooked the fact 
that I had already gone off to New York. 


End of Duck Season. 


Our duck season for Illinois closes April 15, which is 
Sunday next. Then we have five days in which to dis- 
pose of the lean and fishy product of the spring shooting, 
which has acumulated in the markets. 


Tey It the Othes Way. 


Governor Roosevelt has signed the bill which pro- 
hibits shipment of game outside the State of New York. 
If he will sign one prohibiting the shipment of game 
into the State of New York, the West will elect him 
President of the United States. We-may do it anyhow 
some day, but we would prefer this bill first. 


The Jacksnipe Are Up. 


April 14.—The jacksnipe are up. Last Monday Oswald 
Von Lengerke killed fifteen jacks at Koutts, [nd. He 
goes again to-day. This, added to the Haskell bag of last 
week, shows that these birds are pushing just as far north 
as they can. The snow of three days ago has now nearly 
disappeared, and it is not likely it drove the birds down. 
Very likely one might now shoot jacksnipe on the Kan- 
kakee region on ground still showing snow. The weather 
is now warm, and if it holds so this coming week will 
show the birds in good numbers. 


A Good Sheep Head. 


To-day Walter Dupee, of this city, told me that one of 
the rams he killed in Lower California has horns that 
measure 17 inches around the base. This is a very ex- 
traordinary head, much beyond the average. It must, 
however, still take a back seat when compared to the. 
premier head which poor Billy Jackson, of the Blackfoot 
country, gave me some years ago. Mr. Dupee is still more 
than an inch shy. This grand head of mine, or of Billy 
Jackson’s (God bless him; he died last winter), will beat 
eee from now to the finish of things, in all like- 
ihood. 


; 


satis 


Where to Weite Abeut Jacksnipe. 


Several parties want snipe addresses, and names of men 
on the grounds. I would recommend such inquirers to 
address Geo. Glissman, at Koutts, Ind. 

Mr. Neal Brown, of Wausau, Wis., writes me from his 
home, after his safe return from Cuba, where he spent the 
winter : 

“I passed hurriedly through Chicago about a fortnight 
since on my road from Cuba. We want to see you again 
this summer, and I want to arrange some time to take you 
trout fishing where there really are trout—not the mere 
suspicion or shadow of trout, but the real, genuine thing. 
I believe it is the understanding you are to come, and so 
there is no chance for excuses or regrets or anything of 
that sort.” 

I have told Mr. Brown that, though beguiled many 
a time and oft by this Lorelei fish, I was always ready 
to be fooled again. If I ever find myself up in his neck 
of woods, we will go out and try the stream that Mr. 
Brown has hid out. We won’t get any trout; but we will 
come back and tell just how it happened that we didn’t. 
As I remarked to him about trout fishing, a fellow knows 
he isn’t going to catch any trout, but he thinks he will. 
All of which seems ungenerous in view of so kind an 
invitation. Now, do you suppose such a thing might 
happen as that Mr. Brown really has found a stream 
with trout in it, somewhere? If so, it were well to be on 
the safe side, and not take any chances by staying home. 
On the whole, one’s feeling is that he ought to go. It’s 
just once more! And this time we'll surely g them ! 


Houeu. 
300 Boyce Buriprne, Chicago, IIl. 


: North Carolina Snipe. 

Orecon Intet, N. C., April 10—Editor Forest and 
Stream: While hunting yellowleg snipe along the coast 
opposite the Albermarle and Pamlico sounds last week, I 
saw more English snipe than I have seen at one time in 
many years. There were frequently fifty in the air at 
once. I shot twenty-three—all I could use—and stopped. 
They were in excellent condition, and were very large 
birds. The bay snipe are not here in abundance, the 
weather being too cold (temperature to-day, 36), but it is 
a capital place for them from the middle of April to ‘the 
first » of on. and in in August and September. I 
spent Sunday with Capt. Edward Gould, formerly fromi 
Cape Cod. He has erected a nice little hotel at Manteo, on 
Roanoke Island, and it is beautifully kept. Any readers 
of dear old Forest anv Stream who are fond of English 
snipe or shore bird shooting.could not find a more de- 
lightful place, nor do I think better shooting anywhere. 

There are some black brant left. I saw a beauty 
caught in a shad net last Friday. : 

Capt. Joe Hayman reported the first school of large 
bluefish last Thursday, and some large gray trout (weak- 
fish) were caught here Saturday. This is perhaps one 
of the best places in America for bluefish and weakfish 
fishing with-hand line or rod and reel More Anon, 4 
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Game" in* Central Indiana. 

CarterssurG, Ind., April 11.—Editor Forest - and 
Stream: It is seldom any game notes from this, the 
central part of Indiana, appear in Forest AND STREAM, 
though Mr. Hough seems to cover the northwestern part 
pretty well. With us the past winter was a very open 
one, but one light snow a few inches deep in the earl, 
winter, and one sleet storm of short duration. Last fall 
there was a very heavy crop of rag weed and fox tail, two 
of the main sources of food for quail, besides the thou- 
sands of acres of wheat stubble, which gave our quail 
unlimited quantities of their favorite foods. The quail 
went into winter in splendid condition, full grown and 
very fat. Hawks are rather numerous, but on account of 
the heavy mat of rag weed in their feeding grounds, and 


heavy coverts of thickets and corn fields, not many quail - 


have been killed by them; in fact, I have seen the remains 
of but one quail since the closing of our shooting season 
on Dec. 31 last. Z 

Last fall we had the heaviest crop of quail that has been 
known here for years, and as comparatively few were 
killed during the open season, the prospects of this bein 
the banner quail section next fall are encouraging indeed. 
I know of twenty-five coveys of quail within a radius of 
three-quarters of a mile of my house, containing from 
eight to ten birds to the covey. 

Duck shooting does not amount to much here, as our 

streams are all small, and there are no lakes or marshes 
in this part of the State, but occasionally one or two are 
killed during the flight. A few snipe are killed in the 
small swamps surrounding springs, generally the last 
week in March and the first of April, but they did not 
top with us this spring. 
? On March 28 I Se ede of about seventy-five wild 
pigeons flying in a southeasterly direction, just above 
the treetops. They were taking the same course of the 
last big flight we had, back in the seventies. A neigh- 
bor, who followed trapping them during this flight, said 
he saw a similar bunch a few days before, but these were 
flying in the opposite direction, and so low down that he 
had a splendid opportunity of observing them. ; 

A perfectly white possum was killed by Mr. Charlie 
Ford a few days ago. It is the first ome I ever saw, and I 
never heard of but one other. Are they considered a 
rarity? The tanned skin occupies a space on the wall of 
my den, alongside that of a jet black skunk, and the 
contrast is very striking. ArtHour M. Davis. 


Utica Association. 

Utica, N. Y., April 12—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The Utica Fish and Game Protective Association held 
its annual meeting in this city last evening. There was a 
good attendance, and a great deal of interest was mani- 
fested in the proceedings. Secretary John D. Collins sub- 
mitted his annual report. An interesting talk concern- 
ing fish and game matters followed. Treasurer George 
L. Bradford presented his annual report, which showed 
the financial condition of the Association to be highly. 
satisfactory. Both reports were accepted. The Secretary 
offered appropriate resolutions on the death of Amasa = 
Oatley, one of the directors of the Association, and the 
same were adopted. The President and Secretary were 
authorized to sign on behalf of the Association a petition 
asking for the appointment of George W. Nelson, of 
Oriskany, as one of the State game protectors. — 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, Gustavus Dextér; Vice-President, William M. 
Storrs; Secretary, John D. Collins; Treasurer, George 
L. Bradford; Directors, M. M. Colby, W. E. Wolcott, 
Elon G. Brown, T. Jay Griffiths, George L. Bradford, 
William M. Storrs, W. C. Logan. Adjourned. 

W. E. Wo corr. 


In the Sourdnehunk Country. 


Boston, April 5.—I have been a reader of your journal 
and its predecessor for fully twenty-five years. It may 
interest your Mr. Burnham that last November I followed 
his route (using his rough map published two years ago 
in ForEST AND STREAM) from Sourdnehunk Lake, by 
little Sourdnehunk, Thissell Pond and stream down to 
Webster Lake and found it absolutely correct. 

W. T. JenxKINs. 


ER RN EONS ERLE 


Hotels for Sportsmen. 


Persons who are conducting hotels or camps in regions 
where there is good shooting or fishing should under- 
stand that the best way to make their places known to 

rsons interested in these sports is by advertising in the 

‘OREST AND STREAM. Sportsmen have come to depend 
on the hotels which are advertised in Forest anp Stream, 
and registered in its Information Bureau, and the hotel 
keepers who patronize these columns are unanimous in 
declaring that they receive most satisfactory returns for 
the money invested. 








NAMELESS REMITTERS. 


The Forest and Stream Publishing Co. is holding 
several sums of money which have been sent to it for 





Take inventory of the good tirings in this issue of 
Forest and Streass. Recall what a fund was given 
last week. Count on what is to come next 
Was there ever in all the world a more 
weekly ctore of eportamen’« reading? 





The Forest anp STRBaw is put to press each week on Tuesday. 
Correspondence intended for publication should reach us at the 
latest ‘by Monday and as twuch earlier as practicable, 
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Sea and Biver Sishing. 


ANGLING NOTES. 


Spring in the! Adirondacks. 


Mr. L. Martin writes me from New York city: “Will 
you kindly inform me if there is likely to be fly-fishing 
in the Adirondacks as early as the week of April 22 to 29, 
and also where is the best region to fish? I have had 
Lake Pleasant and also Cranberry Lake recommended 
to me and would like to know if there is a choice between 
them. If the snow water is not out by the 22d I shall 
have to wait until the last of May, in which case I should 
like to take my sister with me, and ask if the trip can be 
made through Fulton Chain to Raquette, to Long Lake, 
to Anthony’s Ponds, to Tupper Lake and Childwold Sta- 
tion, and if these are good fishing grounds, or if you 
can suggest a better ten days’ trip.” 

It is a most difficult thing to do, suggest fishing 
grounds for another, for what may be good fishing 
for one may be indifferent fishing for another,,and con- 
ditions may exist which will cause poor fishing where it 
is ordinarily fair to good. I was in the office of the Fish- 
eries, Game and Forest Commission in Albany when I 
read the letter which I have copied, and I showed it to 
Major Pond, Chief Protector, who recently returned from 
the very region mentioned, and asked him to make a 
memorandum reply, which follows: 

“From the present outlook, as the weather has been of 
late, the snow will-not be out of the Adirondacks by the 
week commencing April 22; neither will the ice have left 
the principal lakes. 

“With that state of affairs you could hardly expect to 
take many trout, particularly with the fly. Cranberry 
Lake fishing does not, as a rule, open as early as in 
some other waters. Of course, you know that to reach 
there you have to driv about thiry-odd miles, either from 
Canton or De Kalb ‘unction or over a rough road of 
ten or twelve miles from Bensor Mines. 

“The latter part of May is much better for a fishing 
trip in the Adirondack Mountains, and as a rule at that 
time the fisherman will be ahead of the black flies, which 
begin operations about June 1. The waters will all be 
open the latter part of May, and then one can go by 
boat through Fulton Chain to Raquette Lake, and 
through by Long and Tupper Lakes to Childwold. Your 
correspondent would have a short drive from Tupper 
Lake to Childwold, but the road is very good. He will 
find fairly good fishing all the way through, and after he 
reaches Childwold, if the fishing about Masseweepa Lake 
is not satisfactory, a day’s trip back to Bog River would 
land him where there is excellent trout fishing.” 

I have quoted Major Pond’s memorandum in full, as 
it may be of interest to others than Mr. Martin who con- 
template visiting the Adirondacks for the early fishing; 
but for fishing pure and simple, with no idea of touring 
the North Woods, the Seven Chain Lakes is an excellent 
place, though somewhat removed from the beaten paths. 
To reach the Seven Chain Lakes take cars to Saratoga 
Springs, and thence to North Creek over the Adirondack 
Railroad, and stage from North Creek to Indian River, 
sixeteen miles. From Indian River to the Chain Lake 
House (Alvin Hutchins, proprietor, P. O., Indian Lake) it 
is seven miles over a road that is not a turnpike; but the 
fishing is better, because, perhaps, the road is no better. 
Once at Chain Lakes there is nothing to do but return 
by the same route followed in going in, unless one de- 
sires to follow a trail and water ten miles to Newcomb, 
and my advice would be to return to Indian River and 
home by reail. The Seven Chain Lakes will always have 
a very tender place in my affections, for my first visit 
to the Adirondacks was made to these lakes, long before 
any timber was cut on their shores, and before any one 
dreamed of erecting a camp there for any purpose. It 
was not a journey of a summer’s day to get in there when 
I was a boy, and to this day the great tide of Adirondack 
travel has passed by the place, leaving it off the beaten 
path of the Adirondack tourist. 


The Fish Show ia Boston. 


The editor of Forest AND STREAM has referred to me 
a letter written by Commissioiner Wentworth, in which 
he shows that he is not altogether pleased with one of 
my notes on the fish exhibit in Boston, and now Mr. 
Harding criticises the same note on this subject in the 
current issue of FoREST AND STREAM. What is the head 
and front of my offending? 

My friend Mr. Archibald Mitchell, of Norwich, Conn., 
wrote me a lItter, from which I quoted, saying that the 
Boston fish showed fungus, and I was not impolite 
enough to contradict him and say it was not so. There 
was no fungus on the fish when I saw them, and Mr. 
Harding quotes me correctly when he says it was the 
best fish exhibit I have seen anywhere at any time, etc.; 
but it did not follow that there could be no fungus on 
the fish when Mr. Mitchell saw them later. And what if 
there had been? It did not reflect in any way upon the 
management of the fish in Boston or the excellence of 
the exhibit, for it would not have been at all surprising 
if the fish showed fungus after handling, for trout have 
always shown fungus when the skin is abraded, and they 
will to the end of the chapter, and it is not an alarming 
matter if they do. Yearlings nibble the fins of one an- 
other and produce fungus, and male trout at spawning 
time fight one another and produce wounds that cause 
fungus, and no man can prevent them from so doing. 

Instead of criticising or comparing the Boston show 
with the New York show to the detriment of the former, 
I went entirely out of my way in my friendly feeling for 
the Boston management and the show, which I had com- 
mended in the superlative, to explain why fungus was not 
to be considéred as evidence that the fish were not healthy, 
and said: “It is almost impossible to transport large 
fish and confine them in small space, as is necessary in a 
fish can, and in the tank at the exhibitions, and not have 
the fish suffer more or léss from bruises, and fungus fol- 
lows wherever the skin is abraded; but it does not fol- 
low from this condition that the) general health of the 


fish is bad, and. fungus can be cured and is: cured,” 
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I mentioned that it was more of an undertaking to 
move large fish and keep them in goed condition than 
was apparent to the ordinary observer at the show, and 
added: “In the most careful of handling the fish may 
be bruised, or they will bruise themselves, so that often 
their noses will give one the impression that they are in 
a worse condition than they are; but they recover their 
normal condition, as a rule, when they: are returned to 
the stock ponds from which they were taken.” 

_In other words, a —- had written me that he 

had discovered, after I had been at the show, that some 
of the fish were fungused, and I had said it did not 
amount to anything if he had; and then two active gen- 
tlemen let their imaginations play tricks with their rea- 
son and arraign me for praising the show and defending 
the management by giving excuses for a condition which 
the first gentleman believed he had discovered. 
_ However, to be more specific and answer Mr. Hard- 
ing categorically, I did not intend that the public should 
understand that the fish at Boston were not in as good 
condition as those I exhibited in New York, and noth- 
ing that I have written can be so construed, even by the 
most specious reasoning; but Mr. Mitchell had a perfect 
right to comment upon what he believed he saw at a 
public show, and I had no right to say his comments were 
not true. The only comparisons that have been made 
between the two shows are made by Mr. Harding at 
considerable length in last Forest AND STREAM. In 
FOREST AND STREAM of March 10 I did say: “Coming 
from Boston to New York, I saw the sportsmen’s shows, 
one directly after the other, and so could compare the 
fish exhibits at the two places if I had the desire; but I 
have not the desire. * * * The latter (New York) 
is the smaller exhibit, as no ‘attempt has been made to 
show more than a sample of the work of the Commis- 
sion in rearing trout for public distribution; and under 
the present conditions existing at Madison Square it is 
not possible to: have more than a meager exhibition of 
the products of the State hatchery stations.” 

I devoted a column and a half to the Boston show, and 
Mr. Harding has quoted what I thought of it. But to 
continue my categorical reply: I did not see any fungus 
at Boston, and would not have mentioned it if I had, as 
it would not have implied poor health of the fish under 
the circumstances. The last query I cannot answer as 
I would like, for some of the fish at New York were 
removed. First a tank broke and some few of the trout 
went out on the ground, and later the same tank cracked 
and the fish were removed until it was repaired; but no 
fish were removed for other reasons until the show was 
over; and whether they were or not has nothing to do 
with the case. Instead of trying to make a mountain out 
of nothing, it would have been much more simple for my 
critics to have said that the Boston fish were not fun- 
gused and that the old salmon fisherman was in error in 
so thinking, and that would have been all that was neces- 
sary, although I believe when I wrote the note in For- 
EST AND STREAM quoting Mr. Mitchell I had then said 
all that was necessary to explain away any possible ad- 
verse criticism of the Boston show, and certainly in 
return for praise I did not expect to get a brick. 


Biack Bass Law tn New Jersey. 


_ Greenwood Lake is finally redeemed from the opera- 
tions of those who would catch spawning black bass, for 
New Jersey has passed a law which opens the fishing sea- 
son as follows: “It shall be unlawful to catch, kill, take 
or have in possession any black bass, pike-perch, yellow 
perch or white perch, except only from the 15th day of 
June to the last day of November, both dates inclusive, of 
each year; or any pickerel or pike, except only from the 
Ist day of May to the last day of November, both dates 
inclusive, of each year, under a penalty of $10 for each 
fish caught, killed, taken or had unlawfully in possession; 
and it shall be unlawful at any time to kill or have in 
possession any pike-perch less than 12 inches in length, 
or any white bass less than 9 inches in length, except for 
the use of stocking waters in this State therewith under 
the direction of the Fish and Game Commissioners of this 
State, under a penalty of $10 for each pike-perch or white 
bass so killed or had in possession.” 

The New Jersey Fish and Game Commissioners are to 
be congratulated upon their intelligent action in framing 
this bill, which is now a law, to give the black bass of 
the State sixteen days of grace from the statute which has 
been in force for so many years, and I will predict that 
before many years more have passed New York and 
New Jersey will be urging a uniform black bass law to 
open not before July 1. New York has ceased to fur- 
wish the small-mouth black bass to applicants, and the 
people are beginning to understand that they must de- . 
pend upon the natural increase of the fish if they would 
preserve their fishing, and slowly they are finding that 
black bass spawn through the month of June and that 
en be protected during that period to keep up the 
stock. 

Commissioner Halsey, of New Jersey, who sends me 
a copy of the law I have quoted, writes me: “We had a 
hard fight at Trenton this spring, but we have changed 
the black bass law from May 30 to June 15, but in the 
“give an take” with southern members we were com- 
pelled to omit “This act shall take effect immediately.” 
Thus, under our law, the black bass amendment will not 
be in force until July 4, 1900.” 

Why New Jersey should provide a legal limit of length 
for pike-perch, a fish which can be hatched artificially 
by the million upon million, and fail to provide a legal 
limit of length for black bass, which. cannot be hatched 
artificially,,deponent sayeth not. , 


Fly-Casting Rods. 

My friend Mr. R. B. Marston, editor of the Fishing 
Gazette, London, asks me to write a note in this col- 
umn explaining why the fly-casting. records of recent 
years in this country do not give the weights of rods and 
particulars of lengths used. I would do-so if I could, 
but I do not know myself. Mr. Marston. says the rec- 
ords we publish on this side are useless for the purpose 
of comparison with records on) the other side, as no 
mention is made ofthe style of rod used, and-this is 
true. In the days of the National Rod and. Reel Associa- 
tion tournaments the weights and lengths of rods used 
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were always given in the score books—in fact, the rules 
prescribed the length of the rods. For instance, Rule 3 
reads: ‘No single-handed fly rod shall exceed 11 feet 
6 inches in length, and shall be used with a single hand.” 

Rule 5 reads: “No allowance of distance shall be 
made for difference in length of rods; but in the con- 
tests with light rods of 5 ounces and under an allowance 
of % ounce shall be made in favor of such rods as have 
solid reel seats.” a 

In salmon casting there was no restriction on the 
length of rods, but in black’ bass contests the rods were 
limited to 10 feet in length, and in heavy bass casting 
(striped bass) the rods were limited to a length of g feet. 
About a year ago 1 asked in a general way in this col- 
umn for information in regard to style of rod used by 
Mr. Mansfield and other casters in the far Western tour- 
nament, but nothing has been published on the subject 
that I have seen. Perhaps Mr. Mansfield will furnish the 
information that is now desired by Mr. Marston, 


The Eel Agata. 


The first matter referred to one of the new Forest, 
Fish and Game Commissioners of New York State re- 
lates to the eel, and is contained in the following letter 
from Southold, L. I., and is signed by B. W. Case: . “It 
has been an open question in regard to spawning of eels. 
Eels do not spawn; they produce their young alive, the 
same as the shark or dogfish. Ifthe Commission wants to 
make it an object for me I can produce the young eels.” 
He does not say how he can produce them, but the as- 
sumption is that he thinks he can produce them alive from 
the female, “the same as the shark and dogfish”; and in 
this Mr. Case differs radically from the scientists who 
have studied the eel more’ thoroughly and more intelli- 
gently than he seems to have done; but I quote the let- 
ter simply to show what people actually believe on the 
subject of eel reproduction. 


Antigqsity of Fish Feeding. 


Mr. Chambers writes me further in regard to the lines 
he sent me referring to feeding fishes: “In the copy of 
ForEsT AND STREAM which reached me to-day I find the 
half dozen lines on the feeding of fish that were discussed 
in recent letters of our correspondence; and though the 
author in whose compilation I read them (the Rev. W. B. 
Daniel) only mentioned the translator and not the author, 
which is one of his customary tricks, I fear, I have as- 
certained from other sources that they come from the 
“Predium Rusticum” of the Jesuit Father Vaniere, who 
in sixteen books, modeled on the Georgics of Virgil, 
sings the pastoral delights of agricultural and country 
life in general. Book XV., in which the lines I sent you 
occur, is entitled “Stagna,” and as the name implies is 
devoted entirely to a description of fish ponds. It first 
appeared in the edition of 1730, which was published at 
Toulouse.” 

This proves that the necessity of feeding fish was rec- 
ognized before the art of artificial propagation was dis- 
covered in 1741, for it is now generally conceded that 
the monk Dom Pinchon, in 1420, simply transferred the 
naturally impregnated fish eggs from one water to an- 
other and did not take the spawn by hand, as Jacobi did, 
and to-day, 170 years later, there seems to be a general 
apathy in regard to feeding the fish hatched in such great 
numbers by artificial processes. Fish breeders realize 
that fish must be fed, for they are obliged to feed their 
stock fish and. the young hatched from them; but it is 
the general publich to whom I refer. Three years ago 
a fish protective association made an application to the 
fish commission of the State in which the association 
is doing excellent work in protecting fish, asking for a 
certain number of trout to be planted in a brook named 
in the application. Had it been possible to grant the ap- 
plication and the trout had been planted, they would have 
starved, for the brcok did not furnish food enough for 
even a small number of the fish asked for, and yet the 
men composing the association are intelligent men, prom- 
inent in the ordinary affairs of life; but not one of them, 
sportsmen and anglers as they were, understood that they 
must feed the fish they planted or that the water must 
provide it, or the fish would perish from starvation. 

A. N. CHENEY. 


In Rhode Island Waters. 


Provivence, R. I., April 15.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Trout fishing has not been of the best thus far this season 
in this section, although in the south county there are said 
to be plenty of the speckled beauties in the brooks. The 
weather, however, has been so cold and the brooks so 
high that the fish have not bitten to the satisfaction of the 
fishermen who have visited that part of the State in quest 
of them, 

Flatfish are being caught in quite large numbers off the 
wharves below this city, more especially at Pawtuxet, 
Riverside and Bullock’s Point and near the oyster beds 
in the lower bay. These fish were nearly ten days late in 
their appearance this year, but as a rule they are of larger 
size than usual. Herring and shad are being taken in 
large numbers with scoop nets, as they are making their 
way up the waterways and deposit their spawn in fresh 
water. 

Although the weather has been quite cold for this time 
of the year, the usual bird life is in evidence, and nearly 
all of the early migrants arrived about on schedule time. 
In the suburb where I reside bluebirds, robins and song 
sparrows have been very plentiful, while it is very notice- 
able the absence of the tyrannical little English sparrow. 
This morning I started out for a short tramp through 
the woods, and in about two hours’ walk noted the red- 
shouldered hawk, cooper hawk, osprey, crow, flicker, 
pheebe. robin, bluebird, field sparrow, song sparrow, black 
and white creepets, cat bird, meadow lark, chickadee, 
chipping sparrow, red-winged blackbird and grackle. On 
the beams under an old barn I found a nearly completed 
new nest of the phoebe. Upon my return home I referred 

to my notebooks and found that on April 21. 1895. which 
was warm and pleasant. T took a nest and four eggs of 
this bird near Rehoboth, Mass. same pair occupied 
the same old barn for several years, and I always found 
eggs a number of days carlier than in any other ne. 





Food of Young Muscalonge. 


In this closing year of the nineteenth century perhaps 
the most marked feature of zoological science is tne 
strong trend it 1s taking toward economic probiems or its 
application in the interests of man. ¢ . 

4n the historical development of a science we must 
recognize the succeeding periods of investigation and dis- 
covery, then experimentation and applicauon. ‘Lo the 
scienust this means first the discovery and description of 
specimens representing species, next classification or sys- 
tematic grouping and perhaps the regrouping of these 
species, then investigation of life habits, discovery of the 
relationships of the organisms to the economy of man, 
suggestions and primary experimentation for their propa- 
gation if beneficial, or reduction if obnoxious, to the 
interests of man, and firally these are followed by the 
general efforts of the public to do whatever the experi- 
menting scientist has shown to be possible. This is 
economic science, and it is only through such means that 
the interests of mankind at large can be subserved by 
the persons who study these subjects. This is science 
for its practical value, and not “science for science’s 
sake” as has been the motto of a rapidly fossilizing school 
of naturalists. What is the reason or justification in- 
knowing or doing anything if it is of no use? Many 
have been the men in former years who have advocated 
“science for science’s sake,” and their names and labora- 
tories have been unknown, their value being found only in 
the possibility that they may have enabled more practical 
naturalists to follow. Others have believed in “science 
for man’s sake,” and these have been the Fultons, the 
Whitneys, the Morses, the Edisons and other beneficiaries 
of the race. 


Electricity has taken such wonderful strides only be- 
cause specialists have shown how it can be made of prac- 
tical value to mankind. If such men as Edison had de- 
voted their time to the personal pleasures of investigating 
rare or unimportant phenomena that were of mere per- 
sonal interest, as we have known’a few unpractical 
scientists to do, much of the world that is now lighted 
would literally be in darkness at present. 

Many zoologists have been trying to find and describe 
new or unique forms of life, neglecting the great problems 
of the benefits to mankind from those that are common 
about them. This has continued until our once abundant 
native fishes, birds and mammals have become so greatly 
reduced in numbers and so nearly pushed to extinction 
that even the populace has had to cry aloud for facts re- 
garding the causes of this extermination and possible 
methods of preventing it. Many naturalists are only com- 
mencing to awaken to the realization of these needs and 
come to the assistance of our too rapidly perishing valu- 
able forms of life. The remedy of these evils is plainly 
to be found within the scope of State biological stations, 
and that is why so many persons have very earnestly urged 
the establishment of such a station for the State of New 
York. It is to be regretted that two persons of the New 
York State Legislature could see fit to defeat such a 
measure after it had passed the Senate, and had nothing 
else in the way of its establishment. In each State there 
is a demand for a zoological Edison, to show to the per- 
sons who wish to see an abundance of fish, game and birds 
how to “push the button” and let nature “do the rest.” It 
is true that there are many persons who are working 
along these lines, and the one who is doubtless foremost 
among them is that able and wonderful naturalist, Dr. 
S. A. Forbes, Professor of Zoology and Entomology in 
the University of Illinois, and Director of the Illinois 
State Biological Station. For years the published re- 
ports of his investigations have been of untold value, and 
he, if any one. is to be called the “Father of State 
Biological Stations.” When he asked for money with 
which to establish the Illinois station, he promptly re- 
ceived three times the amount named. So much for the 
difference between generosity in Illinois and the obstinacy 
of at least a few legislators in New York. 

In one of the recent publications of the Illinois State 
Riological Station we read the following from Prof. 
Forbes : 

“The art of fishculture is to our waters what the art of 
agriculture is to our tillable lands. Each was in the 
beginning purely empirical, resting on a small store of 
common knowledge gained by the crude experience of the 
uneducated and the untrained. Agriculture has now 
been largely placed on a scientific foundation, and vigorous 
efforts are making all over the civilized world to extend, 
to deepen, and to-render more exact-in every direction 
our acquaintance with the sciences which underlie the 
practice of this oldest of the arts. The development of 
fishculture has, however, lingered far behind that of its 
companion subject, compared with which it is indeed 
still im the stage of barbarism. We treat the product of 
our natural waters with a degree of intelligence and skill 
scarcely above that which the Indian exhibited in his 
rude attempts at agriculture before the time of Columbus. 
Our biological station was founded in part with the hope 
of helping to do for fishculture what forty or more agri- 
cultural experiment stations are now doing for the agri- 
culture of the United States.” 

Relying upon the essence of these reports, as well as 
upon the results of our own investigations, especially as 
Field Naturalist of the Illinois Station,.we now officially 
attempt to answer some of the questions by Secretary 
Gould, of the New York State League, concerning 


. rearing young muscalonge, asked in Forest AND STREAM 


for Feb. -10, 1900. Mr. Gould has asked many perti- 
nent questions about the food, habits and needs of the 
young muscalonge that can be answered only through 
investigations. such ‘as cam and should: be made at a 
biological station. The answers to these questions are 
to-day not known to mankind, but. it would not be 
difficult for a trained. naturalist to commence: with the 
first hatching of the fry of the muscalonge in May and 
determine their food and the changes in their. food and 
feeding habits from the time they are very little fellows 
up until they become adult fish. 

Yet this is not enough. To.act intelligently we should 


- know not only the food of the fish in question. but also 


the food of its food in turn, until we come to the vegeta- 
tion and finally the inorganic elements: the composition 
and temnerature and other characters of the water, the 
nature of the-soil or mud, the amount of direct sunshine, 


. 


winter and summer conditions of the water, and other 
factors that would help to render desirable kinds of vege- 
tation abundant in such a place. 

It is a great principle in biology that all animals depend 
either directly or indirectly upon plants for their sus- 


‘tenance, and the weeens kingdom in turn lives upon the 


inorganic or mineral kingdom. 

With the subject in question it is these relationships 
for the muscalonge that we need to discover. While it is 
true that these are not known for this species of fish, the 
muscalonge not occurring in Illinois, where most studies 
of this nature haye been made, it is known at least in part 
for certain closely related species. The pickerel and pike 
belong to the same genus as the muscalonge and their 
feeding habits have been fairly well studied, although 
these studies were made in waters differing greatly from 
those of New York. 

Prof. Forbes has shown that species of fishes which as 
adults are wholly piscivorous or fish-eating have three 
great dietary periods in their lives. During the first of 
these they feed on the very minute organisms in the 
water, especially small crustaceans such as daphnia and 
cyclops, in common with nearly all species of very young 
fishes. We know that these crustaceans in turn feed 
upon alge, especialy on one-celled alge, or the minute 
“green scum,” “green slime” and related forms of 
aquatic plant life. These alge in turn owe their existence 
to the mud, the dissolved substances in the water, the light 
and heat of the sun, and a properly quiet condition of 
the water. 

The second stage in the food of young fishes is the in- 
sectivorous stage, when they feed mostly or wholly upon 
small insects—larve and pupz, as well as adults—and 
upon some of the larger crustaceans. The black bass isin 
this stage when it is about an inch in length. Last sum- 
mer we caught several very little large-mouth black bass 
in the stomachs of which we found nothing but adult in- 
dividuals (about fifty in number) of a very small aquatic 
bug (Corisa burmeisteri). The insects which fish take 
at this stage may feed either upon other insects, mollusks, 
crustaceans, or vegetation, but mostly upon the latter. 

Some species of fishes, such as the brook trout. never 
change the bulk of their diet from that of the second 
stage. In fact, a few, such as the paddle fish or “spoon 
bill cat” (Polyodon) of the Western waters, never change 
from the diet of the first stage. Other fishes of the more 
voracious kinds, such as the lake trout, pike, pickerel and 
muscalonge, live almost exclusively in the third or fish- 
eating stage. 

It can Fe seen that these three stages correspond to 
three distinct sizes of food, not from choice, but from 
necessity. In the first place, when the newly hatched fry 
are first ready to take food, they are not only too small 
to eat fish, but are also too small to eat insects. In 
fact, in, this stage many insects and worms (leeches) 
destroy them. They must have food, and as they are not 
adapted to eating vegetation, as does the tadpole, their 
natural food must be the smallest animal organisms in 
the water. These are especially the small crustaceans 
named, which are not larger than the head of an ordinary 
pin, and look like animated grains of cornmeal darting 
through the water. 

As the young fish become larger they find it necessary to 
take larger forms of food, and the aquatic insects and 
larger crustaceans, Without the development of special 
collecting apparatus the fish can no longer obtain the more 
minute material in sufficient quantity to supply its needs, 
hence the change to large food. Thus we see that the 
Ste mga or absence of certain structures or adaptations 
imit and determine the kind of*food that can be taken by 
the possessors of those structures. For example, a fish 
with mouth parts like those of a sucker could not take the 
same kind of food as a pickerel, any more than the 
latter could feed in the same way as the former. 

Some very young fish have an apparatus for taking food 
entirely different from that possessed by the same kind 
of fish when it becomes older, while on the other hand, 
some kinds, such as the muscalonge, when adult, have 
strong teeth in mouth and throat and other adptations for 
taking food which must differ very decidedly in every 
way from that taken when younger. 

Every angler knows the nature of the food of the 
adult muscalonge and also knows that it is a fish of the 
cold Northern waters. It is certainly one of the most 
voracious fishes known, and in habits is to be closely com- 
pared with its congener, the wall-eyed pike or pike-perch 
(Stizostedion). Such fishes are the wolves of the waters, 
and their introduction should be attempted with great 
care and knowledge of the waters into which they are to 
be placed. Where they become abundant they effectually 
kill off nearly all other kinds of fishes in the waters they 
inhabit, especially if it be an isolated pond or lake where 
other fishes do not freely migrate into it. If said pond or 
lake contains only the coarser or less valuable forms of 
fishes, it may be well to stock it with muscalonge and 
wall-eyed pike, but if fine fish or other desirable game 
fish are abundant it is certainly advisable to prevent these 
wolves beneath the waves from exterminating more valu- 
able forms of life. Here again is decided need of 
biological investigations to determine what waters should 
be and what should not be stocked with such fish. 

Knowing these facts, we can see what is necessary. 
Mr. Gould’s idea of rearing ponds is excellent. There 
should be several in each county. Make the pond much 
deeper in some parts than in others. See to it that it has a 
good supply of cool water, with plenty of shade bushes 
and trees, especialy along the southern and western sides. 
If it is possible to arrange a side ditch to turn the muddy 
water through during a freshet, do so.. Before putting 
in the fry, transplant vegetation from a quiet pond, and in 
the shallower parts plant the Myriophyllum, a kind of 
aquatic “moss” that is found so abundant in the stream 
at Caledonia and at Castalia, O. This vegetation will 
support the small crustaceans and insecta, and when these 
ee eer td ce in the oe a. ian amas es 

pon support depends enti upon the 
abundance of the minute forms of life upon which the fry 
need to feed. This-can be determined by examination and 
properly regulated. When the fish become larger. trans- 
fer them to another pond and see small minnows from 
the creeks for them. Do not keep any other fish or min- 
ice ste tt cic 
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work being done experimentally by the State. It would 
prove of great value. 
.H. A. SuRFACcE, . 
Chairman of the Biological Committee N. Y. State Fish 
and Game League. 


Iruaca, N, Y, 





CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


Destruction of Mississippi River Bass. 


Cuicaco, Ill., April 12—Readers of the Forest AND 
StTrEAM, as I know very well from many letters received, 
took interest in the story printed last August in the For- 
EST AND STREAM describing the magnificent sport of fly- 
fishing for black bass along the Mississippi River near 
La Crosse, Wis. This style of fly-fishing is so unique 
and of so great a sporting interest that it is worthy of 
attention for all reasons, and certainly it is a sport which 
ought to receive at least decent opporunity for perpetua- 
tion, since it is something which has more than a local 
reputation and in which more than a local pride is taken. 
It is therefore with grave regret that I read in a current 
issue of the La Crosse Press that the market fisher has 
begun his work among the small-mouths of that neigh- 
borhood—a fish so noble in every quality as to be worthy 
of a better death. 

Our friend A. Booth, the big market fisherman of this 
city, seems to be the purchaser of the La Crosse bass. 
There has been a regular fishery established by a certain 
party near La Crosse, which has been kept up pretty much 
all winter, trammel nets being the means used for taking 
the bass. The fish were shipped each week. One week 
the shipment was 950 pounds, another was 600 pounds, 
while many weeks saw over 400 pounds shipped. The 
total was in the thousands of pounds, and this of bass 
which are without doubt the gamest fish of all America, 
far outclassing the bass of any other waters of the West. 
The fish warden seems to have been hibernating. The 
market fisher and the market buyer never hibernate. 
What the result will be next summer when we go up 
there for a try at these grand small-mouths is something 
to be seen, though it is not far to go in the supposition 
that the tons of fish taken away will not dmprove the fish- 
ing. La Crosse will get much more out of her bass if she 
will take a shotgun and chase her net fisher out of the 
county and her warden out of the State. 


E. Hove. 
300 Boyce Burtp1nc, Chicago, Ill. 


A Day with Florida Kingfish. 


WE had been laying off to go kingfishing all winter, but 
one thing or another prevented. Last week an old-time 
friend from the North happening along on the final 
wind-up of his once-in-a-lifetime trip, we resolved to 
go anyhow, and show him that Florida fishing is not all 
on paper. Accordingly, the next A. M., with fair wind 
and tide, and a rousing breeze from the northwest, we 
left the wharf at Miami, in the snug little schooner 
Rosina, bound for the fishing grounds off the reef, be- 
tween Cape Florida and Fowey Rocks Light. 

Getting into deeper water opposite Bears Cut, we put 
out the lines for Spanish mackerel, but with little suc- 
cess, though there has been lively sport trolling for the 
speckled beauties all winter. A delightful sail ot an hour 
and we run out the Cormorant Channel, between the 
long lines of black and red buoys that mark the entrance 
into Biscayne Bay, over the bar and out onto the 
ocean, where the bright green rollers warn a man to get 
his sea legs.in proper working order. 

Now for his nibs, the kingfish, who run in schools, and 
are always ready for business. A 3-16-inch cotton line 
50 yards long is the proper thing, with largest size hook 
and heavy copper wire leader. A piece of red and white 
flannel or large trolling squid is all the bait necessary. 
This fishing with a hand line may not meet with the 
approval of your scientific angler, but with all the sur- 
roundings, a jumping schooner, tearing through the green 
seas, the balmy air and blue sky that are ever typical of 
Florida, and the voracious kingfish, constantly strik- 
ing at your bait and frequently jumping 6 to 
10 feet into the air, makes sport enough for most 
any man. One well-known fisherman, ex-resident of the 
White House, who fishes here, prefers to take them with 
reel and tarpon tackle, and some royal sport he has of it. 

Your patient and enthusiastic tarpon hunter may fish 
for days and never get a strike, but for the man who 
wants sport and lots of it, let him try the kingfish off the 
Florida Keys. 

But to get back to my narrative. We take the dinghy 
on board and get out the lines, and no sooner overboard 
when the bait is eagerly snapped up, and now the fun 
begins. The kingfish behave much after the fashion of 
their larger neighbor, jumping high in the air, in an 
endeavor to shake out the hook. ~~ ee s 

It was worth going 100 miles to see our friend B. enjoy 
the sport. Seated fiat on the deck, with his feet braced 
against the taffrail, and shouting like a schoolboy, he 
would fight it out, hand over hand, with these savage 
beauties, regardless of blistered hands, and finally bringing 
his prize alongside. Nor was the lady of the party 
far behind, for she pluckily hooked and brought to rail 
the largest fish caught, which pulled the spring balance 
down to 28 pounds. — , 

Well, we trolled for four hours, standing out to sea 
for a mile or so, then in hooking and losing 


many more than we landed, until all hands were willing ” 


to cry enough. The ft6tal day’s catch footed “up nineteen 
fish, ranging in weight from 15 to 28 pounds—a total of 
nearly 400 pounds, enéagh to satisfy any reasonable man. 
Our otherwise perfect da: slightly 
dead calm, SS oe miles home, but oar clever 
captain promptly got out 
furnished a white ash 

ide the wharf. 

all the souvenirs which our Cs ee back 
with him, I doubt if there is any ‘he prizes 
than the photograph of that catch of 
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FOREST - AND: STREAM. 
New England Waters. 


Boston, ‘April 16.—Still the ice lingers in all the Maine 
and New Hampshire trout and salmon lakes. A special 
from Weirs Saturday night said that the ice was not out 
of Winnepesaukee and Winnesquam, and would doubtless 
linger for some days ionger. These lakes are usually the 
first of the New Hampshire trout lakes to clear. Still, a 
good many fishermen are on the ground and have tried 
trolling in the open bays, but without success. Some fish- 
ing through the ice is still being done, though the sport 
is getting dangerous. Neither Sebago Lake nor Lake 
Auburn, in Maine, is clear, and they are always the first 
of the Maine lakes to open. Considerable disappoint- 
ment will be felt if the telegraph does not announce the 
clearing of Sebago before the 19th, Patriots’ Day, a legal 
holiday in Massachusetts. A number of fishermen have 
planned to spend that day and the remainder of the week 
at Sebago, if the ice is out, including several members of 
the Sebago Club. Last year Sebago was not clear till 
April 23, and in 1808 it cleared April 19. Both these years 
were very late, as the ice is sometimes out there before 
the first of April. d 

Fishermen from Boston continue to go down to their 
fishing preserves Saturday and return Monday morning. 
“They do not fish Sunday,” so the saying goes, but they 
bring home strings of trout, indicating that the fish must 
bite remarkably well Monday morning. Claude H. Tarbox 
and R. H. Jenkins fished the brooks in Byfield a week 
ago Monday morning. Mr. Jenkins did not get a strike. 
Tarbox got one good trout. Dr. Maynandier fished the 
brooks at Lakeside again Saturday or Monday, and 
‘brought back a string of twenty-six trout. He is one 
of the most successful fishermen that go down to the Cape 
preserves, having taken over thirty trout on his first trip. 
On the whole, trout fishing has been pretty good at the 
Cape preserves, but very poor on the country brooks, 
doubtless because they were so badly dried up last year. 
Al Tompkins is a fisherman all over. He was up to 
Concord a week ago Saturday, but found the brooks full 
of snow water. In many places it was impossible to tell 
where the Sudbury River actually was, the meadows and 
marshes were so badly overflown. The conditions were 
not good for trout fishing, but he got a dozen good ones. 

SPECIAL. 





Bemis, Me., April 10.—Editor Forest and Stream: In 
answer to innumerable questions as to when the ice is 
going out of the lakes, I would like space in your columns 
to say that at present it is beyond the power of man 
to tell. The ice is as firm now as it has been during the 
winter. The snow has melted a very little in the woods, 
and yesterday was as rough on the lake as it has been this 
winter. At times one could see only a few rods, the snow 
was blowing so thick. Notwithstanding this, it is thought 
the ice will be out by the middle of May at the latest. 
The water was very low in the fall, and as soon as the 
snow melts to raise the lake the ice will have lots of 
chance to work from shore to shore, which will have a 
strong tendeny to break it up. 

Capt. Barker has a large force at work now getting the 
camps and boats ready for the summer. The Upper Dam 
house, which has been. partially rebuilt since last season, is 
nearly completed, and will be ready for the spring fishing. 

A cow moose appeared at one of the logging camps near 
here a few days ago, and appeared to be not the least 
frightened. She would allow people to approach within 
a few feet, when she would begin to bristle up, which was 
enough to send the cold “shivers” up the ordinary mortal’s 
spine. The Game Commissioners ordered her captured, 
and at present she is in a stable ten miles below here. 
She will be taken to a game park in the southern part of 
the State. W. W. SMALL. 


As to Sticklers. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Editor Forest and Stream: I have 
‘made a point of reading the interesting and instructive 
matter presented each week in the columns of Forest AND 
StreEAM for months and years back, and expect to do so 
for months and years to come. 

The contributions of your Boston correspondent, 
Special, I have read with much interest. If my memory 
serves me correctly he has been a stickler, uncompromis- 
ing, vehement and denunciatory, in respect to principles 
and enforcement of the game laws of Maine—uncompro- 
mising for game preservation, vehement in urging en- 
forcement of the game laws and denunciatory of law 
breakers; in short, a stickler of sticklers for law and 
order. 

The law-abiding citizen is the foundation of society. 
He concedes that the laws of the land are the laws for 
all its citizens. There is hardly a law but what is a hard- 
ship to some man or some men, but dll laws are on the 
basic principle that they confer the greatest good on the 
greatest number. 

I am glad to note that Special is so ardent in the in- 
terésts Of game protection; in the enforcement of law; in 
denouncing those who break the laws. I am glad he is a 
stickler. 

But let us pause a moment. In Forest anp STREAM of 
April 14, under an article bearing the caption “New Eng- 
land Fishing,” Special seems to cast a rather peevish fling 
at Sunday laws as follows: “Members of the Tihonet 
and the Monument Club went down from Boston in good 
numbers Saturday last, and if the sticklers for the en- 
forcement of Sunday law want to interfere, they 

_ Should have their officers on these club grounds every 

* Saturday night to remain over Sunday.” 

“Is ial sincere in his advocacy of law enforcement in 

Maine, or is he ing after the manner of the dema- 

? Js he earnest game law enforcement accord- 

ing to his: own personal inclination, and with merited 

reservation “about all other law which is personally ob- 

. noxious or objectionable to him? Is he to be com- 

mended for being-a stickler? Are others to be held in 
Read in the light of other ks by § 

in the light of other previous remarks pecial 

about this ee Sunday law, ate, is “ be in- 

terpreted as indicating that your correspondent does not 

: of the Sunday law and is therefore inclined to 

Gts enforcement. This appears to be another 

illustration of the very common phenomenon of a sporte- 
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man strenuous for the strict enforcement of all fish and 
— laws save some particular one which hits him or his 
riends. I am astonished and chagrined thus to find that 
our Boston stickler for Maine game export regulation 
leaves his principles behind him when he gets down on to 
the Cape of a Sunday. 

The true way to enforce respect for law is to be law- 
abiding one’s self. If I reserve the right to violate laws of 
which I disapprove, though approved by others, then 
others have an equal right to violate laws to which they 
object, though I may be a stickler for the observance of 
them. Luctus ANprRews CHILDRESS. 
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Points and Flushes. 


The premium list Of the fourth annual dog show of th 
San Francisco Kennel Club, San Pronchen, Cal., May 
2-5, is now ready for distribution. Entries close April 
22. Office, 238 Montgomery street. H. H. Carlton, Sec’y. 


The Atlanta Kennel Club,- Atlanta, Ga., has issued iis 
premium list for its show on May 9-12. Mr. E. M. Old- 
ham is superintendent. Mr. S. E. Taylor, box 700, At- 
lanta, Ga., is secretary. The judges are Major J. M. Tay- 
lor, of Rutherford, N. J., and Mr. Henry Jarrett, of Phil- 
adelphia. Georgia foxhounds will be judged by a well- 
known Southerner. Special railroad rates have been 
granted by the South Eastern Passenger Association. 
Entries colse April 30. 


Pachting. 


THE third of the new 70-footers will be named Virginia 
by her owner, W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr. Mr. Cornelius Van- 
derbilt has named his yacht Rainbow, while Vice-Com. 
Belmont’s is Mineola II. 








It is reported that Mr. Will Fife, Jr., is now at work 
on plans for rebuilding Shamrock, and that he has fitted 
up a model testing tank. Though Mr. Watson has not 
confirmed it, the English papers give the story of a new 
yacht from his designs for Sir Thomas Lipton, and Capt. 
Sycamore, who steered Valkyrie III. at New York in 
1895, is mentioned as the probable skipper. Nothing has 
been heard from Sir Thomas Lipton, and it is probable 
that the new challenge for 1901 will not be sent until 
midsummer. 





WE learn with regret from our English exchanges of the 
death of Mr. J. A. Brand, of the Minima Y. C., the first 
challenger for the Seawanhaka cup in 1895. No particu- 
lars are given, but as Mr. Brand was a young man and 
ia good health, his death was apparently very sudden. 


Tue Eastern Y. C. will give a $100 cup for a series of 
three races in the 25ft. class of'the Y. R. A. of Massa- 
chusetts, to be sailed on June 16, June 29 and July 21, pro- 
vided ten entries are received for the series. 





Tue Yacht Masters and Engineers’ Association has de- 
cided that all yacht captains associated with it shall give 
discharge papers to such seamen as have served faithfylly 
under them. 

THE executive committee of the Y. R. A. of Massa- 
chusetts held a special’ theeting on April 12, at which 
the question of the 25ft. class championship was settled in 
a manner which promises to be satisfactory to all parties. 
By this plan the territory of the Association has been 
divided into three circuits, one north of House Isiand, 
Manchester, one between House Island and Minot’s 
Ledge Light, and one south of the latter point. The 
three series will be known as the North Shore, Boston 
Bay and South Shore championships. A series of non- 
conflicting. dates for the three circuits will be arranged for 
all championship races, so that it will be possible for an 
owner to sail in all races of the class. To win the cham- 
pionship of the whole class it will be necessary for a yacht 
to sail at least five races in the Boston Bay series and 
three in each of the others. Those owners who do not 
wish to make-the entire circuit have the local series to 
fight for. The Duxbury Y. C. has already promised a 
$150 cup for the championship of the South Shore circuit. 





New Factors in Yacht Measurement. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The editorial comments in the Forest AND STREAM of 
April 7, on the new measurement rule, proposed by 
Thalassa, leave little to be said ; the objections there raised 
seem to be fatal. A new rule which encourages or even 
permits the building of fin-keels with unlimited draft and 
beam is not needed in the United States. 

The other notable features of Thalassa’s article are the 
abandonment of the single-formula type of rule (which is 
encouraging), and the absence of any réasons for basing 
classification and time allowance upon L.W.L., which has 
no causal relation to speed. It would have been interesting 
had it been stated why the relations were not fixed be- 
tween TD. and L.W.L. instead of between D: and S.; and 
why time allowance was not made to depend upon'S., 
which is the direct and only cause of 

unwillingness of most makers of new rules to dis- 
cuss the philosophical basis of their rules has been marked. 
The only reason that has lly been given for ex- 
pecting good results frem a proposed new rule is that the 
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author believes it will work well with new boats because 
he has applied it to the old ones and finds that it handicaps 
them fairly well. This is no reason at all, because the 
new yachts are certain to be different in type from the old 
ones;. and: furthermore, this test has been applied and 
proved worthless in the case of every change of rule in 
the past. 

A new. measurement rule should. come with better cre- 
dentials. than the mere recommendation of its auther. 
First of all, it should have a logical basis, which should 
be stated in terms that can be understood by any yachts- 
man. If time allowance be abolished, measurement rules 
have but two functions, viz., (1) classification, and (2) 
restrictions.on form and construction. 

It would add interest to the discussion of measure- 
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ment rules if they who think that the two purposes of 
such rules can be better attained by a single formula than 
by separate regulations specially suited to each purpose 
would state their reasons for this opinion. 

SEXTANT. . 


Rosamond. 


Auxilfary Cruising Yawl. 


Tie accompanying illustrations show the general con- 
struction..of ‘the yawl..Rosamond, whose .lines appeared 
last week... The keel;..stem, sternpost,. bedpieces, horn 
timber and deadwoods are of Wisconsin. swamp white oak, 
one of the toughest varieties. of .the wood. keel is 
9% x 18in. amidships, tapering to the ends: . The stern- 
post is built as first planned forthe wooden rudder of a. 
sailing yacht, but a false. piece, has. been added aft to 
carry the stern. bearing of the screw shaft.. The shoe is a 


heavy. forging with long arms, securing the false piece to © 


the sternpost. 
The frames are of tamarack (hackmatack) and white 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


ROSAMOND—-SAIL PLAN. 


oak, six sets of the former, sawn to shape, being used, all 
sided 3in. The oak frames are steamed and bent, sided 
2%in. All frames are moulded 3in. at heels and 17in. at 
heads; and the spacing is uniformly 15in. Abreast of 
the mast two diagonal bent oak frames are used on eacli 
side. Heavy wrought iron floor straps are fitted to each 
alternate frame throughout the middle of the hull, with 
arms from 2 to 3)4ft. long, riveted to the frames. All 
these frames were carefuly fitted to place and then gal- 
vanized. On every other frame floors of oak plank were 
used. The clamps are double, an outer clamp of white 
oak 6% x 1%in. running the entire length, with the deck 
beams jogged down in. into it, and an inner clamp of 
spruce, of the same size, stoping just abaft of the mizzen 
mast, worked up to the lower side of planksheer, the beams 
being jogged in for their full depth, as shown in the 
sectional view. There are also two bilge clamps on each 
side, of white oak 5 x 134in., running the full length, the 
fore ends being joined by knees, while the after ends are 
bolted to chocks just inside the transom. 

The deck beams are alternately of oak and tamarack, 
2% x 2%in. They are sawn to shape and left square at 
the ends, where they jog into the clamps or butt against 
the carlins, but the lower edges are worked on a mould- 
ing machine, as shown in the small diagrams. The whole 
beams have the edges taken off, and the half beams are 
cut away almost to a T section. 

The whole frame is thoroughly: strapped with gal- 
vanized steel, %in. thick and from 1% to 2in. wide, each 
strap starting from the keel and turning over the head of 
a frame, continuing across the deck, being screwed to 
the frames and deck beams at every intersection. The 
garboards, broads and next two strakes of planking are 
of the swamp white oak, then tamarack is used to a foot 
ahove the water. the rest of the topsides being cork pine. 
The sheerstrake is of white oak, the planksheer is of 





After end of trunk, cockpit, cockpit rail, 
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white oak 1 5-16in. thick, and the deck planking is white 
pine, 2% x 1 5-16in. All parts of the frame, keel,-stem, 
deadwoods and the inside of the planking were thorough- 
ly soaked with hot creosote and oil of pine tar before 
setting up. 

The sides of cabin trunk, skylight and hatches are of 





On the Upper Mississippi. 


best Tabasco mahogany, 1%4in. thick. The top of the 
trunk is of white pine, 7/in. thick and 2%4in. wide, with 
an inner skin of %in. butternut, laid diagonally with 
varnished cotton between. The butternut forms the in- 
side finish of the trunk. The trunk beams are of 
tamarack, 2 x 2in., spaced 12in.; all worked like the 
deck beams. The interior joiner work is of butternut, the 
ceiling being of %in. beaded stuff. The drawers and 
lockers are of white and red cedar. The dining table has 
leaves of quartered red oak, paneled to allow for swelling, 
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DESIGNED BY W. J. STARR, ESQ., 1898. 


ROSAMOND, AUXILIARY CRUISING YAWL. 





eee aitah - . & Biedseye Views 


hinged to the centerboard trunk. There are four large 
.— berths in the main cabin and one in each stateroom. 
he large skylight gives perfect ventilation to the owner’s 


| 


Looking aft from fore hatch, showing skylight opening and 
sides of trunk. 


stateroom and the galley, and the after sash on the port 
side makes an opening for ice in the large refrigerator, 
which is packed on all sides with mineral wool. The fore 





_Looking forward from the cockpit, showing cabin beams and 
sides, whole beams abaft cabin; also two bilge clamps on each side. 


hatch has plate glass windows in each'side. The head- 
room in the main cabin is from 6ft. 1in. to 7ff.; in the 
staterooms and gallery about 6ft. 2in. Each stateroom 





Deck beams, planksheer and diagonal straps. 


is furnished with the Pullman metal bowl and pump, very 
light and convenient. A “blue-flame” oil stove is used in 
the galley.” The gasoline tank is of heavy boiler iron, 
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riveted and galvanized, directly under the cockpit, with 
a pipe for filling in the deck, and also a vent pipe, both 
closed by airtight caps. The mizzen staysail snaps on to 
a ‘stay of flexible wire “hooked"into an eyeon the fore 
end of the cabin trunk, and set-up-by a small tackle at the 
foot of the mast. The mizzen*shrouds are canted forward 
by means of small spreaders.: The main gaff is hollow, 
about 5)4in. diam. 

The ground tackle includes seventy-five fathoms of 
BBB 5-16in. chain, tested-in oné«piece and galvanized 
Ca 
anchor, and on the side seventy: 2¥i 
circumference sioalie cate with a*7s5lb. anchor of the 
same wae to a 35lb. kedge. To handle 
these is a idence double-brake friction windlass, 
specialy made with wildcat head to starboard and hawser 
head to port. . : 

The boat is 12 x 4ft., double skin with —- out- 
side, deep and round, with a dagger board sail; in 
addition, a 35lb. Gerrish canoe is also carried. A large 
number of excellent photos have been made while tl 
yacht was building and since she has been in commis- 
sion. Many of the details of construction are shown in 
those which we reproduce. 


Seawanhaka Cup. 


THE White Bear Y. C. has issued the following circular 
containing the special conditions for the match for the 
Seawanhaka international challenge cup, as agreed to 
with the holder, the Royal St. Lawrence Y. C. The trial 
races of the White Bear Y. C. will be open to yachts of 
other organized clubs: 


Agreement Governing the Match for the 
Seawanhaka International Challenge 
Cup for the Season of 1900. : 


It is hereby mutually covenanted and agreed by and 
between* the Royal St. Lawrence. Y. €., of Montreal, 
Canada, and the White Bear Y. C.,- of St. Paul, that the 
following regulations shall govern the match to be sailed 
between the representative yachts of said clubs during 
the season of 1900: 

Article 1. The courses shall consist of a triangular 
course and a course to windward or leeward and return. 
Each leg of the triangular course shall:be one and one- 
third nautical miles in length and shall be sailed over 
three times, making a total of twelve miles. The course 
to windward or leeward and return shall have total length 
of twelve nautical miles; each leg shall be, if possible, two 
— miles, and shall not be less than one nautical 
mule, 

Article 2. The match shall be awarded to the yacht 
winning three of five races. 

The races shall be sailed alternately over the triangular 
and the windward or leeward and return courses. 

The first race to be triangular or windward and return, 
as the winner of the toss may elect. 

Aticle 3. The races shall be sailed under the manage- 
ment of three judges; one shall be appointed by each club, 
and the two so appointed shall elect a third on or before 
July 1, 1900. They shall act as judges and timekeepers, 
shall direct laying out the courses, shall decide whether 
the contestants come within the prescribed measurements 
and scantling restrictions, and shall settle all disputes; 
the decision of a majority shall be final in all matters per- 
a to’ the contest. 

It shall be the duty of the judges to thoroughly check 
the scantling, and satisfy themselves by boring, inspection 
or other means that the measuréments are thoroughly 
up to specifications. 

Article 4. Each club shall name its representative yacht 
five days before the first race. 

Article 5. The start shall be a one-gun. flying start, 
with a preparatory signal. 

Article 6. The races shall be sailed without time al- 
lowance. 

Article 7. Yachts must not exceed 2sft. racing length, 
measured under the following rule:. L.W.L. plus the 
square root of the sail area, divided by two, equals the 
racing length. Yachts shall be measured without crew 
on board, but with a dead weight of 4solbs., which shall 
be carried amidship, approximate at the center of buoy- 
ancy during measurement. The sail area must not ex- 
ceed 500 sq. ft., as determined in Article 8. 

The yacht’s draft of hull or keel shall not exceed 
Sft., and with the centerboard down shall not exceed 6ft. 
Draft shall be determined when yachts are in trim for 
racing. Centerboards shall be so constructed that they 
can wholly housed without leaving any projection 
below the hull or keel. 

Article 8. The factor of sail area used in determining 
racing length shall be ascertained by adding to the actua! 
area of the mainsail, computed from its exact dimensions, 
the area of the fore triangle. The hoist of the mainsail 
when measured shall be plainly marked on the mast and 
its outer points on the boom and gaff or other spars used 
to set the sail, and. the. sail shall not be set beyond these 
limiting points. The.fore triangle shall be determined by 
the following factors:. (1) The perpendicular shall be the 
perpendi distanée. between the deck and a point on 
the ocete ee line of the after leech of the jib 
intersects forestay, above which the jib shall not be 
hoisted. (2) The base shall be the distance between the 

_lorward side of the mast at the deck and the point of in- 
tersection of the foréstay with the bowsprit or hull. 

Any jib, when set, must not extend beyond the upper 
and forwatd points above defined. ° 

Sails shall be limited to mainsail, jibs and 
The total area of the mainsail and fore triangle 
exceed 500 sq. ft. ‘The area 


inaker. 
Il not 
aes : of the ae og as 
a triangle whose base is length o spinaker m 
measured from its out end when ‘set to the of the 
se e ffom the 


mast, and ee ae is the distance 
-of the mast“to the spi r hal 


deck at t 


block, shall not exceed twice the 
All jibs and ‘must be triangular 
may have : 





Article 11. No outrigger or other mechanical device 
for carrying live ballast outboard shall be allowed. 

Article 12. Centerboards shall not be loaded except to 
overcome flotation, but metal plates may be used under 
the following restrictions: 

The centerboard may be of steel or iron plate of prac- 
tically uniform thickness, not over in. thick at any 
point, and not weighing over 35olbs, 

The centerboard, if of bronze, bass or metal other than 
steel or iron, may not be over }in. thick at any point, 
shall be of practically uniform thickness, and shall not 
weigh over 300 lbs. » 

Article 13. Yachts must sail throughout the series of 
races with the same amount of fixed ballast and center- 
boards of practically the same weight as carried in the 
first race. 

Article 14. A—Yacht must be so constructed that on a 
cross section, taken at any point, no part of the hull shall 
be sensibly below the center part of the hull, exclusive of 
the false keel or skeg. 

B—The cockpit area must not be more than 40 per cent. 
of the area of the deck. : 

Article 15. Yachts shall be constructed in accordance 
with the following restrictions: ; ; 

1. The planking of hull shall not be less than in. thick, 
at any point. 

2. The frames or ribs shall be of oak, elm or other 
hard wood, and shall not be less than 1% sq. in. per lineal 
foot of length of vessel; they may, however, be spaced 
as desired. Example: Frames may be 1% x 1 spaced 12 
in. c. to c., or 4 x I spaced 6in. c. to c., or 4 x #% spaced 
24in. c. toc. : haned 

3. The deck plank shall not be less than Yin. thick if 
without covering; but where covered with canvas may be 
Hin. thick. The deck beams shall not be less than 112 sq. 
in. per lineal foot of length. Example: Deck beams may 
be 1%4 x 1 spaced 12in. c. to c., or 1% x % spaced 6in. 
c. to c. , 

Internal bracing, floors, knees or other stiffening mem- 
bers shall not be included in the area of the frames or 
deck beams. , . 

Article 16. The total actual weight of the crew, includ- 
ing all clothes, personal apparel and belongings worn by 
them or carried on board during the race, shall not exceed 
6solbs. 

Article 17. The helmsman and crew shall be amateurs 
and members of the respective clubs, and the helmsman 
shall be named in writing, as required by the provisions 
of Article X of the Declaration of Trust. _ 

Article 18. The provisions of the Declaration of Trust, 
so far as the same are inconsistent with the foregoing 
articles, are hereby waived, but in all other respects shall 

the match. 
eenre Tue Royar St. LAwrEnceE Y. C. 
Tue Waite Bear Y. C. 


Covering Trial Races for the 


Agreement Co 
Season of 1900 


The trial races to select the representative yacht for the 
challenge race for the year 1900 will be held at White 
Bear Lake, July 1 to 6, and shall consist of races to wind- 
ward and return and triangular. “me 

Full details of same to be issued later upon application 
to the race committee. 


Special Conditions. 


First—The yacht selected to represent the club shall be 
the one which, in the judgment of the race committee, 
shall be best adapted therefor, and not necessarily the 
winner of the greatest number of races. : 

Additional races may be ordered by the committee be- 
tween such representatives as they may select. : 

Second—The owner of each yacht entered for the trial 
races must, before July 1, 1900, furnish to the chairman of 
the committee the racing measurement of his yacht, cer- 
tified by the measurer of the White Bear Y. C. 

Each yacht must carry a racing number fastened se- 
curely on both sides of the mainsail. 


Entries. 


All entries for the trial races must be made by the clubs 
to which the owners of the competing yachts belong. _ 

Clubs wishing to make entries are requested to notify 
the chairman of the race committee, and they will be 
furnished with blanks, upon and in accordance with which 
entries must be made. 

Upon the request of any club entering a yacht to com- 
pete in the trial races, all the privileges of the club house 
at Dellwood, White Bear Lake, will be extended to the 
owners and amateur crew of the yacht so entered during 
the period occupied by said races. 

L. P. Orpway, Chairman, 
248-252 East Fourth St.; 
F. M. Dovectass, 
C. M. Griccs, 
: Dr. A. MacLaren, 
J. H. SKINNER, 
S. C. Stickney, 
Race Committee. 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


Alcedo II., steam_yacht, G. W. C. Drexel, is at the 
Crescent Shipyard, Elizabeth, for repairs and overhauling 
preparatory to a foreign cruise. 


Utowana, steam yacht, Allison V. Armour, sailed from 
New York on April 15 for the Mediterranean with her 
owner and friends on board. 


Aloha, steam yacht, A. C. James, arrived at the Azores” 
on April 9, 
Rar 


The April number of Marine Engineering contains the 
first of a series of articles on the construction and uses 
of the planimeter, by Prof. Cecil H. Peabody, of the Mas- 
-sachusetts Institute of Technology. The explanation of 
the mechanical operation of this interesting instrument is 
very clear, and the papers promise to be most valuable. 
The number contains much interesting matter relating to 
naval architecture and marine engineering. _ 


. 








Uvira, steam yacht, formerly Althea, has been sold by 
C. V. Brokaw to Chas. J. Canfield, who will use her on 
the Great Lakes. Killowen, Sir Thomas Lipton’s alco- 
vapor tender, has been sold to De Ver H. Warner, of 


_ Bridgeport, as a tender to his knockabout. Persimmon. 


Both sales were made by Mr. F. Bonne Jones. 


Intrepid, schr., has been sold by E. E. Clark to Ed- 
ward L. Temple, of Montreal. 


A. C. A. Membership. 


Eastern Division.—Chas. L. Burleigh, Lakeside B. C.; 
W. H. Thomas, Lakeside B. C.; Stephen W. Dimick, 
Puritan C. C.; Herbert P. Bagley, William C. Mellish, 
Chas. T. Tatman, Wm. J. H. Nourse, C. Frederick God- 
dard, Clarence E. Jagger, Lawrence G. Bigelow, Geo. 
W. Davis, Geo. W. Eddy, Reginald W. Clark, Freder- 
ick W. White, Geo. Adams Davis and J. Perley Killgore, 
all of the Tatassit C. C., Worcester, Mass. 

Central Division—F. K. Townsend, Rochester; Ar- 
nold L. Empey, Rochester; Harry R. Moulthrop, Roch- 
ester; Bernard Liesching, Rochester; Albert Hayes, 
Salem, O 

Western Division.—A. L. Oetter. 


Rifle Range and Gallery. 


Cincionati Rifle Association. 


Tue regular shoot of the Association was held on April 15. 
Hasenzahi was declared champion with a score of 87. Roberts was 
high on the honor target with 45. Conditions, any rifle, off- 














hand, standard target, yds, : 

King target: 

SEE Castel dedetncseeececkenverens 810 8 8 610 41010 9—83 
Uckotter 5766910 8 6 9 5—T1 
‘ayne . 8 610 99 9 8 6 9 10—84 
Weinheimer 49576568 56 47 660 
rube 6878878 610 86 
Roberts - 6 81010 9 610 8 5 10—82 
qoneehax -1010 677778 8 38 
runs - 101010 8 810 7 9 6 886 
Topf 63769478 8 968 
PINE SSE iuiod sdb Bewnecckesesneo es 79979 810 910 9-87 
: Sone Target. Honor Target. 
TMD sbeccctes 10 9 8 9 8 6101010-88 10 7 8 9 Sis 
Uckotter .....+. 667588 667 66 6675 832 
A: sosckdeues 8788 7910 9 8 $83 978 9 942 
Weinheimer .... 799868 5 76 772 48 6 6 6—30 
SENN <5 conbacese 59710097899 &8l 5 9710 940 
Roberts ......... 10 810 8 710 910 810-90 10 8 910 8—45 
amar Sonsehes 91098698 6 610-81 875 6 733 
NEL ais anes deb os 79108779 8 8 982 96 6 610-37 
~ Pao 88510758 6 4&6 4767 781 
Hasenzahl ..... 799 9 81010 8 910-89 858 7 6S 


Columbia Pistol and Rifle Club. 


San Francisco, April 8.—Many of the Columbia Pistol and 
Rifle Club members. assemble at the range on our off days and 
shoot matches, test guns and ammunition, and have a very enjoy- 
able time of it. March 25 Pape and Young shot a revolver matc 
Creedmoor count, 50yds., 50 shots. Young made 43 and Pape 46 
bullseyes; Becker made 65 and 62 rings in 20 straight shots, which 
counted 48 and 49, Creedmoor. Pape used factory ammunition; 
Young, King’s semi-smokeless, and Becker, Laflin & ‘Rand powder. 
Becker and Hoadley shot nip and tuck with pistol as follows, in 


64 65 68 67 88 69 58 58 58 69 
Seine iNdeb ibn isonisessecedesete 71 74 68 62 64 64 69 54 61 74 
Dr. Guisti 62. 

Young tried Peters semi-smokeless shorts and long rifle car- 
tridges, as follows: 


SOR R Reem neat ween eee eeeeeeeeeseeees 


BD Sscevnvvccecccvcccgocescccscces 412229 3-37 
DE Oe vccbececceovesbesuesscccece 16656575 8 312 249 
2344536 483 336 
2353 43.39 4,6—4 
DR, Geiss disc tnsvcncccccecossesed 671462%76 2 644 


Dr. Trask tried out his new Winchester rifle and made 
on his first trial at 200yds., 96; and Young tried an old-style S. 
& W. Russian model revolver, which the Doctor bought, and 
made 46 on first trial. Becker tried 50 shots, Creedmoor, with 
revolver and made 228, or 28.8in. bullseyes. Washburn shot a good 
average with his pistol, which he had weighted to fit his ponderous 
muscular development. His scores were 58, 68, 63, 59, a 60. 
ecker made with pistol 53, 54, 61. 
With a .22 Stevens Ideal and Peters long rifle cartridges, Young 
made on one trial 2, 1, 1, 1, 2, 3, 3, 4, 1 , and Beaman 27. 
shooting on Columbia target. Figures express diameter of 
rings in inches. Point off one place to the right in totals for 
average ring in inches, - O. Youns, Sec’y. 


Ancieat Pyramids and Modern Trajectocies, 


PertH Amsoy, N. J., March 21.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Before the echoes of the pistol shots at the Garden shall have died 
away, let me tell you something funny. 

George Ebers, the well-known writer of. Egyptian tales, in trying 
to impress upon his readers the magnitude of the Pyramid of 
Cheops, says: “If you fire a good pistol from the top of the 

eat pyramid into the air, the ball falls half way down its side.” 

nd then he goes on to say that “a wall could be built with its 
stones around the frontiers of France,” of what height and thick- 
ness, however, he neglects to state. “By such comparisons,” 
he calmly observes, “they who have not visited Egypt may form 
an idea of the dimensions of these amazing structures.” Why, 
certainly. So they may. So they may. The height of the great 
id is about 450ft., and the base at the surface of the ground 
measures about What Mr. Ebers would have us believe, 
therefore, is that a good modern pistol fired from that elevation in 
a_ (presumably) horizontal direction, cannot carry more than 
istipit. from the center line of Mr. Cheops’ tomb. 
: ye ny the late ae are, an is ae much!” 

n it is arrant nonsense, and only goes to show how r an 
authority on ballistics a good novelist may make. ur 
: J. L. Kearny. 


ented Art 


Rifle at Shell Mound. 


San_ Francisco, Cal., April 9.—Yesterday was a 


Shell Mound range, and only average shooting was 


pw day at 
were as follows: ; 


ione. Scores 


Rif Bushnell ition: Dr. L. O. 
spe aye Sieh Bags yet comesition: De 1. 0 
First class trophies: C. M. Henderson, 213, 207; A. D. Dorrell, 
207, 203; C. Bremer, 201, 179. 
opp Sa t dis, 218; D. B. Faktor, 221, 
ee RRR a comet, mt, w 
Untred, 18, 145; E. Woune 191, 175; J. F. Bridges, 199; %. Bremer, 
Cclden cate, Pistol Cie, frophy meme : me. i. O 
cade Pistol Club, medal a agg A. Bonner, 9, 


fe 
“of 


Menzel 34, J. F. Norton 44, J. Gillis . J. Musgrave 39, F. 
Py oe a eee ag Wein yee 
41, A. S. ee ak a et 
EWFatte Willen ac | McRae Weak 
crby #2, V. J. Garibaldi 34,'W F. aired 36, RC. Barnes 0, 
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W. S. Grantan 41, W. B. Hund 36, L. S. Chandler 34, W. N. 
Swasey 29, E, F. Tooker 37, H. May 26, F. J. Kane 30, S. H. 
Stewart 19, R. O. Berry 29, J. E. Kline 41, J. C. Roberts 32. 

Norddeutscher Schuetzen Club, monthly bullseye shoot:. & 
D. Heise 399, L. Brune 462, J. Gefkin 573, J. Wolbke 656, W. C. 
Morken O. Lemcke 745, dy De Wit 758, H. H. Burfiend 768, 

Huber C. F. Rust 1107, F. Koch . : , 

Germania Schuetzen Club, montl.ly medal shoot: First champion 
class, Dr. O. Rodgers, 216; second champion class, H. Huber, 
219; first class, J. F. Bridges, 210; second ciass, D. Salfield, 193; 
third class, not won; best first shot, F. tsrandt, 25; best last shot, 
Dr. L. O. Rodgers, 25 é 

Francisco Scluetzen Verein, monthly medal shoot: Cham- 
pion class, J. Utsch.g, 441; first class, H. Burfiend, 410; second 
class, not won; third: class, Utto Lemcke, 386; tourth class, Dr. 
F. Cranz, 350; best first shot, John Utschig, 25; best last shot, 
Dr, Cranz, 25. ; ; 

Independent R'fles. monthly medal shoot: G. Kellenberger 30, A. 
Dietrich, 26, H. Gaetzen . 35, Skouran lo, C. H. 
Meirdericks 21, H. Helmke 31, B. Steffens 33, H. Rienhardt 6, 
C. Iverson 29, H. Kuhlkee 41, J. Donovan 17, P. Schoenig 40, 

..W. A. Meirdericks 39, C. Schneider 40, H. Herning 15, H. 
Miener 18, A. Wolfgram 18, J. W. Reilly 2, F. Wild 23, Lieut. 
H. Hansen 19, J. Helmbuck 11. ROEEL. 








Grapshooting. — - 





[If you want your shoot to be announced here send to 
notice like the following: 
Fixtures. 


INTERSTATE ASSOCIATION TOURNAMENTS. 


May 2-3.—Trenton, N. J.—Interstate Association’s tournament, 
under the auspices ot Walsrode Gun Club. Geo, N. Thomas, Sec’y. 

May 23-24.—Richmond, Va.—Interstate Associztion’s tournament, 
oe the auspices of the West End Gun Ciub. W. H. Coiquitt, 

ec’y. 

july 11-i2.—Narragansett Pier, R. I.—Interstate Association’s 
tournament, under the auspices of the Canonchet Gun Ciub. Fred 
C. Serenson, Sec’y. ais 

Aug. 7-8.—Newport, Vt.—Interstate Association’s tournament, 
under the auspices of the Newport Gun Club. J. R. Akin, Sec’y. 

Sept. 12-13.—Salemn, N. Y.—Interstate Association’s tournament, 
under the auspices of the Osoma Valley Gun Ciub. 





April 18-19.—-Cincinnati, O.—Merchandise shoot of the Cincinnati 
Gun Club; first day, hive birds; second day, targets. 

April 18-21.—Lincoln, Neb.—Third annual amateur tournament vi 
the Lincoln Gun Club. Live birds and targets. W. S. Stein, 


April 19.—Haverhill, Mass.—Ail-day shoot of the Haverhill Gun 
Club. S. G. Miller, Sec’y. 

April 19.—Hingham, Mass.—Tournament of the Hingham Gun 
Club. Principal event, 100-target handicap. Gus OU. Henderson, 


reas. 

April 19-20.—Sodus, N. Y.—Spring tournament of the Sodus 
Gun-Club; $56 added. x 

April 30.—Brooklyn, L. I.—Second open contest for the Greater 
New York and vicinity trophy, on the grounds of the Brooklyn 
Gun Club, at 1 o’clock. Sweepstake shooting commences at 10:30 
o’clock. Jokin Wright, Mgr. 

Agel 24-27.—Omana, Neb.—Twenty-fourth annual tournament of 
the Nebraska State Spostsmen’s Association. Targets and pigeons. 
G. W. Loomis, Sec’y-freas, 

April —.—Springtield, 11l.—Contest for Republic Cup between 
J._A. R. Elliott, holder, and Fred Gilbert, challenger. 

Mey. wi amend iil.—Grand Tournament of the Illinois 
Gun Club. 

May —.—Memphis, Tenn.—Memphis Gun Club’s annual tourna- 


ment. 

May 2-3.—Luverne, Minn.-gLuverne Gun Ciub’s tournament. 

May 2-4.—Brooklyn, L. 1.—Lebohner’s Dexter Park spring tourn- 
ment; targets and live birds. L. H. Schortemeier, Mgr. 

May 3-4.—Wolcott, N. Y.—Spring tournament of the Catchpole 
Gun Club; added money. E. A. Wadsworth, Sec’y. 

May 66.—Grand Crossing, ill.—Grand Crossing Gun ‘Club’s 
tournament. 

May 7.—Chicago, 1ll.—Twenty-sixth annual convention and tour- 
nament of the Illinois State Sportsmen’s Association. W. B. 
Leffingwell, .Sec’y. 2 

May 9-10.—Natchez, Miss.—Peters Cartridge Co.’s target tourna- 
ment, under the auSpices of the Gialliard Gun Club. F. C. Samp- 
son, Sec’y. John Parker, manager. 

May 14.—St. Louis, Mo.—Missouri State Game and Fish Pro- 
teetive Agsociation’s twenty-third annual tournament, week com- 
mencing May 14. Herbert Taylor, Sec’y-lreas., Chemicai Bldg. 

May 14.—East New York, Brooklyn.—All-day shoot of the 
Fulton Gun Club. Team race between Fultons, Hudsons and 
Oceanics. A. A. Schoverling, Sec’y. 

16-18.—Chambersburg, t’a.—-Lenth annual tournament of the 
Pennsylvania State Sportsmen’s Association. J. M. Runk, Cor. 


y- 
16-17.—Chicago, Ohio.—Live-bird and target tournament of 
the Lick Gun Club. J._M. Elder, Pres. 
May 22-24.—Mar town, Ia.—lowa State Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion’s annual tournament. 
May 23-24.—Alcester, S. D.—South Dakota State Sportsmen’s As- 
sociation’s annual tournament. 
May 23-24.—New Jersey State Association’s target tournament. 
May 23-26.—Dallas, Texas.—Texas State Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion fomrmament; two days targets; one day live birds; $500 added. 
~~. ’ y- 
May 24-56.—Upper Sandusky, O.—Upper Sandusky Gun Club’s 
tournament. 
May 30.—Canajuhagic, N. Y.—Annual target tournament of the 
Canajoharie Gun Club. Charles Weeks, Sec’y. 
May 30-31.—Elw Ind.—Zoo Rod and Gun Club’s tournament. 
J. Livingston, "y. 
May 30-June 1—London, O.—London Gun Club’s tournament. 
May 31-June 1—Huntington, Ind.—Erie Gun Club’s tournament. 
George olds’ sory, 
June (First Week).— lint, Mich.—Michigan Trapshooters’ League 
tournament, Jack Parker, manager. 
une 3-8.— sien, N. Y.—Forty-second annual tournament of the 
ew York State tion for the Protection of Fish and Game. 
Henry L. Gates, Seng 
une 5-6.—Monroe, Wis.—Monroe Gun Club’s tournament. J. C. 


Sec’y. 
June 5-7.—Columbus, O.—Ohio Trapshooters’ League tournament. 

._C. Porterfield, weezy. , 

June 11.—Interstate Park, Queens, Borough of Queens, L. I.— 
Interstate Association’s first ann handicap target tournament. 
Edward Banks, Sec’y, 318 Broadway, New York. 

June 12-14.—Sioux City, Ia.—Sixth annual amateur target tourna- 
ment of the Soo Gun Club. W. F. Duncan, Sec’y. 

June 19-21.—Charleston, W. Va.—Fourth annual tournament of 
the West Virginia State Sportsmen’s Association, under auspices 
of Beechwood and Gun Club. Added money and merchandise 

J. A. Jones, Sec’y, Charleston, W. Va. 
July —.—Fort Smith, Ark.—Tenth annual tournament Arkansas 
Sportsmen’s Association. W: A. Leach, Pres. 
Aug. 28-30.—Arnold’s Park, Okoboji Lake, 1a.—Budd-Gilbert 


Gun Club.—Third Saturday of each month, Francotte 
contest. Fourth Saturday of month, Grand American 
Til.—Contest for Sportsmen’s 


Watson’s Park —Burnside Crossing, 
ye fet gad Sed, Prideve of gach mesath. Boon 
" —Garfield Gun ’s live-bird shoot second an 
oa a of each month at Watson’s Park. 
Ti.—Eureka Gun Club’s club shoots first and third 
Sate--dave of each month at Watson’s Pask. 
of a month at Watson’s Park, 


Ti.—First 
Garden Gun 8 y live-bird shoot. 
Interstate, Fart Queens.—Weekly shoot of the New Utrecht 


In “Western fan’ week Mr. E, Hough presents a 


a shoot on April 27. ere on ae 










DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for publication in 
these columns, also any news notes they may care to have printed. Ties 
on all events are considered as divided unless otherwise reported, Mai 
alisuch matter to Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broad- 
way, New York. 








On Monday of this week Mr. Edward Banks, secretary of the 
American E C & Schultze Gunpowder Co., received a letter irom 
Mr. Pauli North, ot the Chamberlin Cartridge & Target Co., who 


is at present looking after the interests of his company in 
England and on the continent of Europe. In his letter Mr. North 


states that the English target shooters are extremely anxious to 


meet American target shooters in a team race, and suggests that a - 


team of ten men be sent over from: this country to England to 
take part in such a race; the match to be for $2,500 a side. Mr. 
North feels satisfied that the Americans couldn’t lose. So con- 
fident is he as to the ability of his countrymen to deteat the 
britishers that he has entered into an_agreement with the largest 
ammunition and powder companies of England, that in case a team 
be sent over the match shall be shot, best two out of three, 100 
targets per man, the targets to be thrown from 50 to 5S5yds., with 
American rules to govern as to the height they are to be thrown; 
the Americans to use one barrel, with the privilege of using 1%oz. 
shot, while the English are to be allowed the use of both barrels, 
but only itgoz. shot. The rules of the Inanimate Bird Shooting 
Association of Great Britain allow the use of both barrels, but limit 
the load of shot to l4oz. Mr. North suggests that if the team 
could be Ret together it should sail immediately after the 
Interstate Association’s target tournament at Interstate Park in 
une. There would then be plenty of time for the team to get 
into shape, shoot the three matches in London, and then go on 
to Paris, where there is an international clay bird meeting, with 
2,500 francs as a prize in one event, and 20.000 francs in all, open 
to the world. This meeting opens July 5. Mr.-North is also fairly 
confident that an international team race of Americans vs, the 
Rest could also be arranged atthe Paris tournament, with a satis- 
factory purse for which to contest. The scheme is at present 
in embryo only, and it is too early at present to make pre- 
dictions as to whether it will be adopted or not. 


R 


The first shoot of the New Utrecht Gun Club since April 22, 
1899, took place on Saturday of last week at Interstate Park, 
Queens. It was a distinct success in every particuiar. On Satur- 
day of this week the first of the reguiar week.y shoots takes place. 
The main club event will be the contest for the President’s cup. 
‘Lnere a.so wiil be a cup for the competition of non-members who 
are friends of the club members. ‘lhe competition wii be at live 
birds. Later, when the target traps are installed, there will be com- 
petition at both live birds and targets. Shooting will commence 
at 12:45, and the club events upon the arrival of the 1:54 train trom 
Long Island City and the 2 o’clock train from Flatbush avenue 
station. ‘The shoot last Saturdy was marked by charmingly good 
fellowship, and is auspicious of a successful future. 


x 


Dr. F. C. Wilson, of Savannah, Ga., shot in the Grand Ameri- 
can Handicap, and his manner and success in handling the scatter 
gun won the admiration of the experts. On Friday of last week 
he was one ot the visitors at the Carteret Gun Ciub, and in the 
25-live-bird race, $25 entrance, he won the handsome piece of 
plate. He stood at 29yds., and tied with Mr. D. I. Bradley, 3lyds., 
on 23. in the shoot-ott Dr. Wilson won in tlie third round. Th 
other scores were: Messrs. G. S. McAlpin, 3lyds., 22 » “Ee 
Duryea, 29yds., 22; C. H. Stanley, 2yds, 21. W.'’S. Edey, J. 
M. George, J. B. Ellison, J. S, Smith, C. M. Chapin and T. 
Atkins withdrew. 


x 


Elsewhere in our trap columns we publish a copy of the old 
Long Island rules, which were old when many old snooters of the 
present day were young. Matches nowadays are occasionally shot 
with these rules governing, and are uninteiligible to the average 
shooter, owing to the absence of knowledge in respect to the con- 
ditions imposed by them, They wiil aftord a double gain to the 
reader; first, in a knowledge of what the rules are, and second, in a 
comparison ot the ideas of trapshooting ot the past’ and present 
which they afford. The old Rhode Island rules are almost identical 
with these. Un the grounds of humanity, however, they are not in 
public favor. 

¥ 


In the Grand American Handicap Mr. Colin R. Wise, of 
Passaic, N. J., contested, and was ill at the time, but he gamely 
stayed in-the competition till he was forced to quit from physical 
inability to proceed further. It was the beginning of a dangerous 
iliness. His host of friends will grieve on learning that he is 
seriously ill now from an attack of typhoid fever, complicated with 
pneumonia. The last reports were that some hopes were given by 
the doctors for his recovery. Gentle, kind and an ardent sports- 
man, he had the esteem and affection of all who knew him, and 
all fervently pray for his speedy return to health, 


The second open contest for the Greater New York and vicinity 
trophy will be held on the grounds of the Brooklyn Gun Ciub on 
April 30, at 1 o’clock. Sweepstake shooting will commence at 10:30 
o'clock. This trophy has been won three times in succession by 
Mr. C. W. Feigeuspan, and it he shouid succeed in winning it in 
the next contest it becomes his personal property. It he does not 
his previous wins are wiped out and the competition begins de 
novo. Any one who does not enter by 1 o’clock will be out of 
the competition. 


The friends of Mr. Fred Gilbert, in New York, understood that 
he departed for his home in the West with his Western friends 
after the Grand American Handicap. On ‘Tuesday ot this week it 
was learned that he was too 11 to journey Westward with them, 
and had been staying in his quarters near- Interstate Park. On 
Monday of this week, Mr. Frank Harrison took him to his home 
in New York city. We are informed that the great shooter is now 
recovering rapidly. 


Mr. Elmer E. Shaner, manazer of the Interstate Association, in- 
forms us that tournaments of the Association for 1900 are arranged 
as follows: Trenton, N. J., May 2 and 3; Richmond, Va., May 
23 and 24; Narragansett Pier, R. I., July 11 and 12; Newport, Vt., 
Aug. 7 and 8; Salem, N. Y., Sept. 12 and 13. The clubs, secre- 
taries, etc., are given more in detail in our list of “Fixtures.” 


R 


The Fulton Gun Club has claimed May 14 for an all-day shoot 
on its Crescent street grounds, East New York, commencing at 
10 o’clock. There will be a team race as a main feature between 
the Hudson, Oceanic and Fulton gun clubs. Mr. A, A. Schover- 
ling, P. O. Box 475, New York, will give all necessary information 
on application. 


Rwe ei / & 


Mr. Arthur A. Fink, of Reading, Pa., informs ‘us that he was 
confined to his bed a number of days from the effects of a badly 
sprained ankle, which occurred just before the Grand American 

andicap, at which event he was engaged to act as scorer. He 
states that fully a month will elapse before he completely recovers 
from the injury. 


e * 
The shoot of the Forester Gun Club, of N. 5 dee. Je 
Friday and Saturday of last week, was its bea tn en 


tournament, and considering the amount of shooting elsewh 
those days in the vicinity of New York it was quite : foued | euaceen, 


R 
wet day greeted the contestants in the match at Interstate 


av & 
Park on Thursday of_last week. Fifty birds was the measure of 


the competition, and the result was R.-L. Packard, of N 
44; “Dr. Woods.” 43. In the Medicus handicap, 20 birds, es 
a pigeon gun, “Dr. Casey” won. 


At the club shoot of the Buffalo Audubon Gun Club, April 7, 
Mr. E. F, Hammond took first h~>ors in Class A. -On Decoration 
iny tee dub wih bd ba ae 
; Beawasp Warns, 


Baltimore Shooting Association. 


THE spring tournament of the Baltimore Shooting Association 
was well attended, the throwing down of the bars resulting in a 
strong support from the experts. 


Tuesday, April 10, First Day. 
There were forty-six shooters in the day’s events. Ten events 


were scheduled, but the last was not shot on account of darkness, 
and was declared off. 









Events: 2-3 4 5-6 
Targets: 20 20 15 20 
BB biee sc, .'<bs cvige ve nebikyaves ees 20 19 16 20 
Linderman ........... Sadavn dead sares 21713 «VW 
OY A cea5 oo S05 Cas d ease tee Ke'e's'e'ceeee 20.20 16 18 
BEGG oi is foc chee becovces es 18 17 6 13 
LQGOG vis ase seeedsverscosvecss ies 19 20 4 19 
POEMS ed vdanccschtancsee ode 17 19-14 19 
NORM Rb i ide ssvecea veces ++. 18:19 -18 14 20 
BROOGE iv ekavcechtocsevves +s se 18 18 14 18 
eer eee égee 19 18 13 18 
DRONE Na iahtenckepesns dee cee vecckee 20 19 12 20 
BPE WOMOUE ha asanccdccccscacesedeces 18.17 14 «17 
ON? 5a oh S Pic ba ccdocasbedbecbered 9 1814 18 


20 
19 
9 
20. 
iq 
17 
16 
20 
16 
19 
19 
15 
18 
19 
18 
li 
16 
13 
17 
15 
18 
7 
16 
13 
13 
7 
11 
17 
il 
8 
17 
18 
li 





19 19 20 13 i9 
.. 1 2 18 15 


17 15 16 i9 


cor cece M0 


Wednesday, Apsil 13, Second Day. 


There was a good support in the target events, and the greater 
number of contestants shot entirely’ through the programme. 
Mr, J. A. R. Elliott was high man in the total of the two days’ 
target shooting. The scores follow: 


Events: 1° 2°3 4 6-6-7 -8 9 ¥ 
Targets: 15 20 20 15 2 20 15 20 20 
E C, 36....... Site esiwiss eooee 17 17:19 14 2 19 19 1 19 19 
Gap Mivkscicaiiveed: ee 14 19 18 12 17:19 WD 14 17 19 
Heads Wei. cscvieet eos 14 © 19 15 19 19 17 1 13 13 
Leroy, 18.........- 16 19. «19 19.19 17 14 19 19 
Fanning, 18......64. 12 20 19 14.19 19 20 15 18 18 
Courtney, 16....... --- 13 18 16 14 17 16 14 10 18 16 
Hillis, 18.........44. ecoee 12:19 17 13 17 14 16 11 16 17 
Norman, 16......ccccscccsecses 12 19 17 15 20 16 18 14 17 20 
BI WE Mittneveccédecccqees 12 20 17 15 18 19 16 15 17 19 
Hallowell, 18....... --- 13 18 14 15 15 17 14 18 1 14 
Linderman, 18..... --- 14 18 16 14 17: 18 13 18 12 
Stearns, 16 beandeedses -- 41414 16 1 1 14 16 18 
B F Tracy, 18....... wees BE 18 16 12 18 15 
Pride, Wi vicdscciecese 15 19 19 15 18 19 2 14 19 17 
Elliott, 18...... giwhes - 16 20 18 15 19 18 16 14 18 17 
ayward, 16...... ° 17 19 15 16 19 18 15 16 19 
Malone, i6.......... - ll 6 6 li 18 18 15 19 19 
T Smith, 16..... 13 20 16 as 
Lupus, bln dentediccgosasdads 13 14 14 20 19 19 14 18 18 
Ptndtcasvecakeootcoatees 15 17 16 13 20 16 20 13 19 17 
Anthony, Mlb ocvccsticrgveskice 12 18 18 14 15 19 18 8 18 15 
MOY MGR edacscccsascdiccbade WD +64 48 -46°"s0' “ee 
ae SS ee er ae 13 18 18 13 ‘ re Ger 
Baughman, 16............sese0 wuHMNUBRUHNN 
WOE Bidaddecctsededccddccsces 13 15 19 16 17 19 16 10 16 13 
Leland, 10. .ccccccccssccscccsses TD dc ce 4g See 'sa BB: 2a 0d is 
COMERS, Wack. ccdéccdsccciccsece 111217 11 9 11 18 «8 «(12 «217 
Dupont, 16........... 13 18 18 13 18 19 18 14 17 12 
DE NG Bei devsieciscoséccscesd RO ee TOT ae ta ae oa” ee 
Burnham, 16.........eeeesees «+ o 20-14 16 18 18 14 16 17 
Minnick, 16......ccccccccccceee -- « 19 13 15 16-16 14 19 16 
MRS Da ice doneccaesesdédce «+ « 19 14 19-18 18 13 17 20 
Coulbourn, 16 dee se “0a “ed Wb “beet uns be oe. Be 
WUENE. Dveciccdovedecsdsve oe 66) 00" 46 80 “446 de 9 li 
Francis, We S.00 eccessce 06 “se 'é0 64 ‘46 ‘te os os 10 12 


Thursday, April 12, Third Day. 


The weather was stormy and unfavorable for good work. Some 
rain fell in the morning, and the day was cloudy. The pro- 
gramme was shot through nevertheless. 

The performance of Mr. A. H. Fox, one of the crack local 
shooters, was admirable, he going through the programme of the 
a a miss—32 kills in all. The scores: 

Itimore Introductory, 7 birds, $5 entrance, birds included; 
30yds, rise; three moneys, 50, 30, and 20 per cent.; high guns: 










i se hiccdivccvices «+ -2202021—4 Elliott ........ceeeeee + -2211212—? 
Coulbourn .......... eee Wilson ... 220 —2 
EGEGD. Siccccescosccvsnve Me dectes 2222222—7 
Seitz cescecccccccccceees 22121117 Martin .....cccccccssese 101220*—4 
Minnick ....... -2222212—7 Anthony ......cescceecs 1212202—6 
Hayward .... -222200°—4 Collins ...ccccccecccees 20 —1 
Dr Darling. 10 —1 Hallowell ......ccccsece 2221222—7 
gree asee peed POOF creceesnce weeteda 20 —1 

ortner .. + +222200; SS rr -2020201—4 
Fanning ....... coccccccebaneee—— BreMer ccccccccccccecss 2222222—7 


ates Zwespenians, P es, £ entrance, birds included; 
yds. rise; three moneys an per cent.; hig ‘uns: 
eatehedee ieee 9 221922909910 


icks Fanning ........... 
Coulbourn ......... 2210222222—- 9 Elliott .........es.- 10 —1 
I cccncciicss 2122202220— 8 Wilson ......... «  -1222201220— 8 
CM we ktineseeiel eee 2221222222—10 
SOE wicatcrceascconeee a OE. wenevdesekasand 1222222222—10 
Minnick ...........1220210011— 7 Anthony ........... 2020 —% 
~—— pedecedetwe ee oa gpradantnndty pees 8 
Fling ....+++- - allowell .......... 9 
on vesenenncnes RAIORIO 8 pe ds dosedsvecs 222220 —5 
GOCRET ccccccccccod _ iu Bray....... «+ + ««1222222222—10 
pe Pre 222222222210 Courtney ...........210 —2 


Pimlico Handicap, 15 birds, 10 entrance, birds included; handi- 
caps 25 to 32yds.; three moneys, 50, 30 and 20 per cent.; class 


shooting: 
BL: Sanda cabetdi iced cd cdepataddatacmbocts «+ » £222222022222022—13 
Coulbourn, 25. - -210112021201222—12 
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Collins, 26........+++ ecvecscccccccccccccccsccosces ss ASLMDOURISSDID—L2 

King, 27........++ ‘o ateee + + 121212222212222—16 

Darling, 27%......c.ccce0% savocpeéeobeovene’ eusgupenoe 111102112211110—13 
Feiday, April 13, Fourth Day. 

The Maryland Handicap at 25 birds, $20 entrance, birds in- 
cluded; handicaps, 25 to Syds.; class shooting; three moneys, 
50, 30 and 20 per cent., was the main event of the day. The club 
added $50. o one succeeded in killing straight, but Fanning, 


Nauman, Martin and Hood tied on 24. ailowell was straight =P 
to the 23d round, when he lost 2, and thus was 1 bird less than high 





score. The scores: 

piste, wo. cectnlcan kd obo’ chmbonseve en sie 

anning, 30.. 

Mee, ast essa race 12222222921 222012 —24 
ee WUN Gis. <ssscs\esrsurp PLR L LEAS 222221 1211222222222222002—23 
ME Roe ried baikeeats feet hvecora 02221112—24 
Hood, 2. Doe TER DEAE ce ce uepnaatccertl 2221 2222222221 222 — 24 
Eitiot WE Fen boss wccenecesvovese «771909202111111210111111022—21 
Du Bray, 28 "7 11102110022212221222012112—21 
Hayward, 29 1212011121012111112122212—23 
( ollins, 25 FEAT uk oth » vei ven okaes vabbcote 2312221220221021022212120—21 
 ebeehgheeieamendaenma tibet: 1211011121221012111112212—23 
Malone, 29...... 1121121212110211211222220—23 





Courtney, 28 
Seitz, 
Green, 26......0s.cccsccccccceccsvccceceses 
ise: 
Darling, 

Barrett, 27........ssescsvccseseseses eepeeee 221 
Mason, 25 
Brewer,30 








ON LONG ISLAND. 


Esie Gun Club. 


Brooklyn, L. I., April 11—The club shoot of the Erie Gun 
Club, 7 birds, handicap rise, held at Dexter Park to-day, resulted 
in a win by C. Dettefsen, who stood at 28yds. The scores: 

P Finnegan, 28......... *201102—4 
R Maeder, 26.......... 1020000—2 
C W Luhrssen, 25..... 220000—2 

26 2120020—4 


F Gref, 2B.....ccccccecs 2012221 
C Dettefsen, 28........ 1111212—7 
C Plate, 27 
C Tiffany, 26.... x 
1, Morphy. B. cccccccces 
H Pilate, 26........+/ 
M Elsassen, 27........- 1001121. 
H Dohrmann, 27 
C Runge; 26 
*Guest. 





Oceanic Gun Club. 


Rockaway Park, L. I., April 6.—The three-team contest between 
the Oceanic Gun Club, the Fulton Gun Club and the Hudson Gun 
Club was the main event. There were five men on each team, and 
each man shot at 30 targets. The Oceanics won on a close margin, 
being only 2 targets ahead of the Hudsons, as will be noted on 
reference to the scores subjoined. 

There was a good attendance, and the weather was alone so 
fine that it was a pleasure to be out of doors and snift the fragrant 
spring breeze. ; 

Folicwing are the scores in the team event: 












Fulton Gun Club, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
FT Blake .cccccccsccccvcessecsosed 011000111110111011111011110101—21 
W Schading ... 011000011111101100110011111110—19 
A Woods ...... 101011111111111100000000111010—18 
G GRE ccccsee 001001010010110111011110111111—19 
W Woods cocccccccccccccssseed 000110101010111111111101111011—21— 98 
Oceanic Rod and Gun Club, of Rockaway Beach, N. Y. 
TEEBED coccccccccccvesooosces 101111131111101101111011141110—25 
P Scott .....00. 19.1111199111113111110111111311—29 
H Bookmann .... 110101111111001110011001110001—19 
J Fischer ......... 011110011100110111110100010111—19 
Johnnie Jones ......+.-++seeees 011111011110111111011111111110—25—117 
Hudson Gun Club, of Jersey City, N. J. 
A. Schoveling .......scescceess 110111111111101111100110111111—25 
T Muench .....cccee . «- -411110101111000111111101101111—23 
A EER -ccbeceonesnde . »-100110110110111110111110111110—22 
A Schubel ........0.0. «+» -111011101011111111110111111011—26 
ee a ee ee eee 110111010101001111010011101110—19—115 
Sweepstake events were as follows: 
Seas: aS Se: Soe Sie 
1 10 1 0 6 1 1 
91210 4 WwW BM LB 
wwMmwoeB 8... 
n.wDiTtSBB ., 
pide svcunssgéasbpbesnbesboutakey oe os ce. BO ei peen 
bh: oe ee eae 
m TF 8.8 eins 
>. © 8 8 WD we. cx 
Be. 88 & Be 
McKenna S 2 @€  @ Senne 
Bookmann .... ms Sis >= 
Schoveling ... 913812 49 28 6 
W Woods cb. os. on Dot av’ oe 
Schading os. OD we we 
PETER scccccvesce bin tet 
TUEROR voc ccccédesbapccepavesbiouses 86 ov bes 8 7 





Brooklyn Gun Club. 


Brooklyn, L. I., April 14.—The weather was encouliaaty 
ant and a goodly number of shooters were present. e 
were not up to the usual standard of excellence. The scores: 


pleas- 
scores 





Events: 8.2 8.2 
Targets: 15 2 10 10 ® 
1S S Remsen B68 8 8 .. 
ee Grehpeinetc ied einab so-so 
i SED: sessvsiessnesteuhe one o " 
St SP occevcstncoephppeaueh De -ah  eb.dax Ob 
BOE SNE; oncecscancnuben dObeutinhs SE ; Bae 88s 
REUNION . oancscccocavenkbabebeunee Di ips! tebe 

DD WEN ccpcnvcsspneesnenh bias D: MD 20 es'% 

Ae SD PRDOR. ccc ccevanesabedencthye ae we. ee: P< +50 ee. ae lke 
TD. \....005605 vennncbeakebbahinase nitnwMth... 9... 6 
We MOORS, vucicenthsnarhdnenbarh oe Sey ee Oe as! gt ee 
Br WY he GOSGIORE, ... nccthneseveseie uenrvrviuia w7>ysxt 


* 15 singles and 5 pairs. 
Trap at Interstate Park. 
New Utrecht Gun Club. 


Interstate Park, Queens, April 14—After some months of in- 
activity the New Utrecht Gun Club shook itself up with a vigor 
which put it in vigorous action, as the scores which follow will 
show. Its first shoot this was held at Interstate Park to-day. 

- This was the first shoot of the club since April 22, 
old grounds at Woodlawn had to be gi 
mene anaes for a. a> sasiiie, ots I 

e club has armenged to hold weekly shoots at Interstate Park, 
and also shoots on all holidays. The first of the regular weekly 
shoots takes place on April 21. Until the et traps are in- 
stalled the competition will be confined to live-bird shooting; when 


1899, when its 
given up to satisfy the never- 


the target traps are ready the competition will be at both li 
birds and targets. At the next yt il 21, there will regu: 
lar club events, also shoots for the ent’s cup. Shooting 


will com at 12:45, and club events w arrival of 1:54 
from Long sland City and 2 o’clock from Fiatbush avenue ain 
ther was ith a strong westerly b: 


t reeze. Man 
early, shot a few sweeps, scores i 


-out, $8 entrance: 





« 


of 


Emerald Guo Club. 


New York, April, 11.—Herewith is a list of handicaps, points, 
number of 6 






high averages, and guns, powders, etc., used during the past year 













irds shot at and killed, percentages, points made, ending March, 1900: 
ry : 
V9 2 2 ‘ 
= ¥ < 2? te ee Dt FP teil ¢ 
€ c | 5 
s . = 
a 2 ee 
* 5 ® x< 
3 os = S ~ c é “ 
gs e = . = as 4 
=O = S - 
ey a fi & Fes} Gun Usea. Powder Used. 
I, H Schortemeier............ 232 7 100 6S SO 2 +» Purdy and L. C. Smith.......... EC 
E Siicibrhkehcsebecceepe 2 7 wo O88 390 8619 2 AEP eam ncccssnrccseeccccccenes Dupont. 
Ss Van Allen 2 7 8 «68 30 «18 D <BR Wedebecccevbcvcessoceveasored Walsrode. 
d _ A y(n) 729 8 20. QE a ekscucpecprve vesovebsanel Schul 
2 7 30 2ST 5 BD ED a vues sevevdicposescse -Blue Ribbon. 
> 7 WO 8 sD 3 5. - a Ras sbassdecdecpia -+»++Blue Ribbon. 
2 7 3 & 833 4 SE. FRRGIGE Secne code eve sskcneunen Schultze." 
2 #67 ee 5 ee ; is + «+++ Schultze and Black. 
: : pap she ee ee ee ee oe ee Vnvedbepieces Schultze and E C. 
23 7 8 47 -588 1 SNE 000 cvegewnneos oie sneee Walsrode. 
23 7 9 9 88 1% Sh. ~The See Ro evagboc snes cdbsbeanee Dupont. 
so Y we 2 2 eA | REC Ses Laflin & Rand. 
23 6% 0 6 .767 1% I W.C. Scott & Son....,.......0.+ Blue Ribbon. 
23 6% 10 7% .7%% 12 SD Re Wes ahdovvescebadccsacse EC. 
23 6% 20 4 ~ .700 1 - : Blue Ribbon. 
32 6 DW B -650 ee Ra, $3, sh opcabse psvcetbestoc’ Schultze. 
23 6 9 8 811 19 B.ED ovncsuenessnebobortvoose 
32 6 10 % .7% 16 7 Winchester and Lefever 
23 6 100 66  .660 8 DR ED ebalmcsuvacehasdet pedeecesed 
2 6 10 %7 .70 £10 BA FREE hancnss ce 
3 6 100 8B .m 16 ¢ L. © Samith.... 
23 6 o 4 -700 7 21 +~=Francotte ..... 
28 6 10 7% .70 128 3 Francotte ... 
--2 6 10 4 # .460 1 és L. C. Smith.... 
a § 90 63 .633 9 SB iL. Cc Boe... 
2 6 99 8 BBG 2 Se). Mp tiel AE ea Saees shine denbenots . 
= : 2 WW -500 ie si ED dhabithecereneand soxbitioels -»E C and Laflin & Rand. 
2 5% 7 42 .600 9 1460S sd&L. C. Smith 
G Elnhorst we 6 6UvoelhlUmhS Ce Oo 1% .. Lefever ... 
D Mohrman.. «25 5% 8 61 -638 9 17 Francotte . 
Dr O’Donohu +025 be 0 «6 -733 16% 5 Remington and Purdy........... Blue Ribbon. 
4 Gallin...... ae 8 909 43 «478 7 22 Remington m {4 
r Groehl 2) 86=6«CG 80 37 3.468 4 < Smith .. A ol 
T Corley 2 6=«CB 50 4624 ~—(.460 4 25 Francotte . -- Schultze, 
H Anderson > 5 2 Ul -550 1 és Smith Schultze. 
Dr Creamer ot 0 86 .720 ill 13 Winchester Laflin & Rand 
A Domcourt 5 30 0««17 -567 2 - fever .... -- Dupont. 
P Keenan 5 10 6 -600 1 oe Parker and Francotte --E C and Laflin & Rand. 
Pa ye dcxccaubetebesouns 6 3 6 626St«tw 1 os --Laflin & Rand. 
i, i iD sc vsaenawensehebes 5 2 tl -550 1 oe 
M_R Weightman............... 6 20 14 ~~ «.700 3 x Blue Ribbon. 
PEt Mascvénbenesdonseoseke 23 6 soe °° onpe os > 
OR le eee 23 6 > o oe ee *. 
igre EON ecsaspcontkiobess ee > - oe ° 


After the third round straight scores divided. Moneys always 
go to high guns in this club’s shoots, but to-day, owing to the large 
number of members present, class shooting was decided upon, in 
order to avoid having to shoot off ties, 


Second event, 5 birds, $3 entrance, all ties divided: 





F A Thompsen, 29....... 21202—4 ‘Doctor, 28........ceseeeee 22220—4 
Beste, BD. ccccovesecensee 20222—4 Oakley, 27........... ++ 0e22022—4 
PE: Eivcvcsebsobuenssl 11110—4 Edwards, 27............+. 10112—4 
BOWES, BD...coccccveccces 11001—3 Parker, 27....... 11212—5 
SOOO BPs. .ccessecccse 22112—5 Lincoln, 27 

oney, 30....... wougueuse 21122—5 


In the third event the ony Se was so large that a second set 
of traps became necessary. ch man shot at 4 birds at No. 2 
traps and 3 at No. 1 in this event, and in the fourth event 7 birds 
at No. 2 and 6 birds at No. 1. 


Third event, 7 birds, $3 entrance: 
















WT. Ey Ghasonseicsavacct 2220222—6 C Furgueson, 30....... 2222202—6 
FA Thompson, 29..006 0120222—5 Woods, 28..........000. 2122222—7 
Morfey, 90........0..00- Hopkins, 28..........+0+ 

Deacon, 29........sse00: 2112012—6 Edwards, 29............ Ow 
Oakley, 28..... »--2222212—7 Parker, 29.........¢0+- 

Money, 30...... 1210122—-6 A Bennett, 28. oon 
Kattenstroth, 27.. 2100200—3 Banks, 29.......... 2 

D C Bennett, 28... 1210101—5 Waters, 28........... J 

W H Hamilton, 29 C Furgueson, Jr, 27...2202110—5 
Greiff, 30...... Dudley, beee Y 

Doctor, 28. E Lohman, 26. J 

Gilman, 27. 02201024 D Lohman, 26 -0200001—2 
Grey, 28 ... Fessenden, 28. -2122222—7 
George, 28. Hawes, 28..... -1221002—5 
Gaughen, 28. Van Allen, 29. -2222222—7 
Shepard, 27... Deminie, 30............ 2222200—5 





All ties in the sweep divided. 

Fourth event, 13 birds, $30 entrance; class shooting; three cups 
to three high guns: “f 
F A Thompson, 29 
W H Hamilton, 28 
Banks, 

A Bennett, 


2212222211221—13 
- -0011211011200— 8 
2201212220022—10 








D C Bennett, 28 
Gaughen, 29.... 
Dominie, 29.... 
C Furgueson, 30.. 
EE, MAb achsdcokecks0bsssexchhveiuscanie 
OR i TUR oso sick: stn chiebesybacnisabae 
Furgueson, Jr, 28 
George, 
SEL auneke provi: cspsducntovevedsnlpesdheanpes tal 
Fessenden, 
Van ge Tiivkwh seed ogee cen peseutionhepapd dant awl 


Fessenden’s gun broke down on the 4th round, and he withdrew. 
Shoot-off for cups, miss-and-out: 


, 


F A Thompson, 29...... 1120 —3 Greiff, 20................ 112121-6 
Gaughen, 29............. 0 —) JA Bennett, 29.......... 220 —2 
George, 28............0+ 


Gaughen was unlucky in losing his first bird just out of bounds. 
George also lost his oe over the wire, as did Bennett his 
third. The cups went to Greiff, George and F. A. Thompson, in 
order as named. 


Medicus Gun Club. 


Interstate Park, Queens, L. I., April 12—The shoot of the 
Medicus Gun Club at Interstate Park to-day was the first this 
club held on the new grounds. The main event was a match be- 
tween Mr. Packard and “Dr. Woods,” 50 birds, $50 a side. 
Mr. Tom Morfey refereed this match and “Johnnie Jones” acted 
as scorer. The contest for the gun also was of keen interest. 

Two 5-bird sweeps also were shot, as follows: 





Dr Woods, 29........... -0*222—3 28. .20222—4 
Dr Casey,’ -02022—3 29. .22222—5 
“Packard, -22222—5 28. .22222—5 
BEE. Sunhsgs bh eweel cocccvccosoncceutesidseede bata . 
Sands, 27... passbWeubepercece .-.*1202—3 28.. 
Match, Packard vs. “Woods”: 
Trap score type—Copyright, 1900, by Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 
ert Le Loree set ess 
R Packard, 28, 353550858055 b00 19 830 Ya7's bows 
41411555482118155415469451 
HER LL LAR SAG 2 ER AR, 
3534 EYY CTT LIT 24 eo 
11411 44191195129916141 
Nh, = 
Ona0se880990400 0-1 
11514581129151981 
KTLZya a t 
Tho tea ¥aYe Secs’ 


The Greener gun contest, $5, for the gun, and $100 for the 
sweep, high guns, three moneys; 20 birds, resulted as follows: 





ET Min ckd'secebebhesbenesscdddekccnoliws 22202022222220222222—17 
asey, 29..... 17 
ME Bd etic candcslwssese ce 22022002202222020120—13 
Packard, 28 + + -222000*2021*22020201—11 
a US Chat bicéhtsdenchearbose - - -02210012002011220201—12 
Mackay, 26 - - »-1210002222022201002—12 
PENG TR ndvnkisopesscencnn csvcebspeceusedtt 01122102121222021—17 
Miss-and-out: 

ROGUE > no chbccedcssc¥oubuuces Be = ROOED. ees civcicessosccaneved 1210 
SEE chvtgbincpgavanabocecool 2222 





New Haven Gun Club. 


New Haven, Conn., April 13.—Miss May Clinton, of the team 
of Cooke and Clinton, the Tifle experts, was a guest at the New 
Haven Gun Club, gad participated for the first time in trapshoot- 
ing. Capt. Geo, E. Bartlett won first money in ‘the principal 
a a Marlin repestin shotgun. 

n the 30-target event, onated by the club, moneys divided 
25, 25, 20, 15, 10 and 5 per cent., the scores were as Tolewas 

Bartlett 28, Savage 27, Downing 27, Eastman 27, Post 27, Edger- 
ton 26, eee ,» Bristol 26, Sherman 26, Karl 25, Ortseifer 25, 


Kelly 24, B. stman 24, Robertson 24, G v 
Clark 16, Martin 13, Armstrong 11. pe a ey: eee 
Sweepstake events: 


Events: 
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April 11.—The regular monthly on the second 


is h 
Wednesday of each month. aa 
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B Eastman .... 
Stevenson .... 
POUED Déncnb wtanodson vito Sdeoves am. 3h 
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pages are devoted. Anonymous communications will not be re- ' 
garded. While it is intended to give wide latitude in discussion 
of current topics, the editors are not responsible for the views of 
Subscriptions may begin at any time. Terms: For single | 
copies, $4 per year, $2 for six manths. For club rates and 

Particulars respecting subscriptions, see prospectus on page iv, 
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FOREST AND STREAM. : 


819 


i LL 


The Old Long Island Rules. 


JUDGES. r 
1 All enichas or Sapepeies to be wader bree Cpoies: of A 
j to appoint the ies intereste 1 e! s 
of the’ club; eae abe to aeons vain whose decision shall be 


TRAPS. 


2. Ground traps are to be used, H and T, and pulled over be- 
tween the bird and the shooter, as usual. — : 

8. In shooting with two traps the choice of either must be 
decided by toss, head or tail, and the next shooter to shoot the 
remaining bird. In all cases, as far as — the birds are to 
have the wind, and the shooter to stand with his back to the'sun, 
but in no case shall he be compelled to face the sun. In case of 
dispute upon these ponts, the location of the trap or traps is to 
be decided by the referee. 

4. In double bird shooting, four traps must be used, placed 
6ft. a , and the lines so attached that both traps may be pulled 
together; two traps on the left to be T traps, and two traps on 
the right to be H traps. Choice to be tossed for as usual, and the 
next gun to take the remaining trap. ‘ fo 

5. The use of single-barreled guns to be specified at the time of 
making a match or entering a sweepstake; if not, double guns in 
all cases, 

SHOT. 


6. The weight of shot not to exceed l4oz. 

7. Any person or persons wing a greater weight of shot than 
this, unless an increase of it shall have been specified or agreed 
upon, loses his claim in the result of the match or sweepstakes, as 
the case may be. Any party charging the shooter with using 
more shot than is specified, must deposit $5 with the referee. 
Should it prove not to be the case, the shooter is entitled to the $i 


RISE. 
8 The rise for single birds to be 2lyds., and for deuble birds 
sie BOUNDARIES. 


9. The boundary for single birds to be 80yds., and for double 
birds, 100yds.; the distances being measured from the trap, but for 
double birds equal distance between the two traps. 


10. If a bird is once out of bounds it is missed. 
SCORING. 
11. When a person is at the score and ready to shoot, he is to 


call “Pull,” and should the trap be sprung without his having 
given the word, he may take the bird or birds or not; but if he 
shoots, the bird or birds shall be scored to him. 

12. The party at the score must not leave it to shoot. . 

13. The party shooting is to be at the score within the expira- 
tion of five minutes from the last shot; but in the event of any de- 
lay beyond his control, he may claim 15 minutes once in the 
course of a match or wenepmanes. , : 

14. When a party is at the score no one will be permitted to go 
in front of him to put up a bird in the event of it not rising readily. 

15. The shooter at the score must hold the whole of the butt 
of the gun below his elbow until the bird or birds are on the 
wing. RQ bird killed with a gun held in any other manner shall 
not be scored to the shooter. On the repetition of the offense 
the bird shall be scored a missed bird. 


RISING OF BIRDS. - 
16, If the trap or traps are sprung, and the bird or birds do not 


rise in a reasonable time, the referee may declare “no bird”; but 
if he does not say “no bird,” the party at the score must wait for 
the bird or birds to rise. : Sis 

17. In double bird shooting, should one bird only fly, it is to 
be scored to party shooting, whether he may have shot or not, 
then a_single Sir put in to complete the pair. 

18. Should two birds be killed with one barrel, they are to be 
credited to party shooting. 

19, Ifa bird or birds walk awa ; 
any direction, the referee may declare “‘no bird. ; 

0, A bird intentionally shot at on the ground to be a missed 


bird. 


from the trap three yards in 


MISFIRE. 


21. In case a percussion cap, or primer, as the case may be, fails 
to explode, the bird or birds are not to be scored to the party 
shooting; but if, after his giving the word to pull, his gun proves 
not to have been cocked, or not to have been ene loaded, and 
it fails to fire, he will be held to have misse 


BALKING. 


22. If in the opinion of the referee the party at the score is 
balked, or in any manner obstructed by his opponent, or any other 
person, other than his own backers, he may be allowed to trap 
another bird, in accordance with the decision of the referee. 

23. In single bird shooting, when more than one rises at a 
time, the referee may call “no bird” if he thinks proper; but if 
the party at the score has shot at a bird, it will be scored to him. 

24. If a bird or birds should fly toward parties within the 
bounds in such manner that to shoot at them would involve the 
wounding of any of the parties referred to, the referee may de- 
cide ‘“‘no bird.” ’ : 

25. If a bird in its flight is shot at by another party than the 
one at the score, and is recovered within the bounds, the referee 
to decide if the bird was missed by the party at the score. 


TIES. 
26. In case of a tie it must be shot off the same day if 
practicable to do so, unless the purse or prizes are divided by 
agreement; and if not it must be decided the first ensuing fitting 


oF In the decision of ties three shots will be required—three 
singles or three pairs, as the match may have been. 


RECOVERY OF BIRDS. 
28. The party shooting must gather his birds, or delegate some 
one person to do so. | : " 
29. The party recovering a bird must use his hands alone. 
30. Ifa Bird alights on a tree, or upon any place impracticable 
to be conveniently recovered, the party shooting will be allowed 
five minutes for the bird to fall or change its resting place; if it 
is not recovered in that time it will be held to be a missed bird. 


STAKES. 


31. A party failing to deposit the full stake at the time agreed 
upon, will forfeit any previous deposit he may have made. 





Catchpole Gun Club, 


Wotcott, N. Y., April 12.—To-day the following scores were 
‘inks = the shoot of the Catchpole Gun Club: 


/ seam henesdsovesenne santa ee «+ oA111101111110111011111111—23 
Wadsworth : 4 
111101110111111 —13 
Fowler ...cccesecesseeeeee devorccersvcdeae 1011001100110111100001111—15 
1010001011111110111111111—19 
110000111001101 —8 
Five pairs doubles: 
i covetdbbsoccbsésddeces bss ceeoVstccuccdeewan 01 10 11 10 10 
Wadsworth ... unnnL 
Fowler ...ccceccccccccesencecsncececeserensesseceens as wee. 





"Twas wun-Accident. 


ft il 11.—Editor Forest and Stream: I have just 

noe ta eae of Forest anp STREAM. : 
say that Mingo (Mr. Flick) and W. S. Canon were 
heavil etc., and that it was by ent. I write to 
say that I cannot agree with you fully in that siavement. While 
cann ingo, I can say for myse t ve never 
| r set Gone sa on condeat,.aad S-wilh, tay enn, 
used in the way your article would 


cai 
member in front of Fort Sumter, S. C., 
U. S. Army, and I have learned that 
C., was one of the men behind the guns 


s 
E 
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IN NEW JERSEY. 


Freehold Gun Club. 


Freehold, N. J., April 14.—The weather was delightfulty pleas- 
ant, but the attendance was not so large in number as was ex- 
pected. In the sweepstake events the magautrap was used. 


Events: 123-465 67 Events: 1234667 
Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 
Widmens :.. 38 6 7-9 6 8 Biaied ......55 7 6... 2 oe 8 8 
Height ...... 76 8 6 5.. 6 Burtis ...... ve ae 
C Von Len- Bennett .... 6 9 6 5 ee 
gerke ...... 710 9 8°910 8 Danser ....-... Bigkiae dtd. dc 
Brantingham. 9 7 9 9 7 9 9 Woolley ..... 1... 40+ es 2 oe 
PRS FR. 2 8 ee oe ee 
2 EERE) ee eee Bi cs. ee era oe 
Bissett ...... 8.. 7-8 7 910 Van Doren............ 9 8 
Vanderveer.. 6 6 5.... 6 8 Snyder . - 8 
Schanck .... 4 4 9 7 9 6 5, Borday - 8 


Team shoot, 100 targets, handicap; alternate 25; 50 magautrap, 
50 unknown: 









Burtis, 15. «+» 17 20 16 19— 87 Vanderveer, 14.. 15 17 12 17— 80 
Danser, 17 -15171117—77 Height, 14. 21 16 22 24— 97 
RE Di scncsne 25 22 19 20— 92 Bennett, 10 1818 517—T77 
Brantingham, 5.. 23 23 22 19— 92 Widmann, 20 20 23 25—100 
Woolley, 17...... 15 17 13 13— 78 Muldoon, 18. .-9 22 16 18— 83 
Von Lengerke, 5.23 22 22 2i— 88 Schanck, 13..... 212 11 16— 73 
MEE, Bide cceeves 17 1. 2419— 88 Laird, 13......... 24 17 19 19— 88 


Ninth Ward Gun Club. 


Secaucus, N, J.—The Ninth Ward Gun Club, of New York, held 
its first shoot here to-day, April 13, on the grounds of the Hack- 
ensack River Shooting Association. Only one event, at 10 birds 
for a gold medal, was shot. All stood at 28yds.: 






R G Francis......... 1111011111—9 D. Pepper........... 0111111111—9 
W HH Foulke -0101011011—6 _F Stabel............ 0110001110—5 
C Frank... -1100101111—7 F Lowndes.......... 1111111101—9 
H Schmelk -1001100111I—6 FF Gippert........... 0110101111—7 
H Helmcke.........0001000110—3 

First tie: 
eR ee oe 11-8 F Lowndes................ 101—2 
DP eR hae 111—3 ; 

Second tie: . 
Be Be ES vecécccébcccece 111-8 _D Pepper .........ccccceoes 101—2 


Forester Gun Club Tournament. 


Newark, N. J.—The first day was splendid for target shooting. 
Our first annual two-day tournament, twenty-five events, started 
off rapid-fire system, but through a mishap, in one of our traps 
breaking, we had to change to Sergeant system, which continued 
both days. Chas. Fleming was official scorer. 


Events: 3 4 
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+ WOOMOIKn 


5 6 7 8 9101112131415 
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ir eee 
H Smith .. 
Reveridge 7 

WEEE abedsoreseses 


NEED Sec cesbecdcsévecces: 00ve 
First day’s scores continued: 


13 93 13 2. 8 6 ce oe ce oe 
TA-U6 TA os) 50 Biss: cece ve 
Seseverdcobecees: 6 6: ce ce oe ce 4 4 ne oe 
14141215 910........ 
&876....6766 7 
1210 9 oes ee ce ee 


Beveridge 
i rennents sees 
C Von Lengerke .... 
Lynch 
einish 


Saturday, April 14, 


_ The day was very windy, and it made hard shooting. Most 
interesting was a match at 50 targets between two new shooters 
for price of targets, as follows: Keeler 17, Weller 23. 
Events: 123 45 6 7 8 91011 12 13 14 15 16 17 
at . ‘ 5 26 ‘S's 3 a 
eming ‘ 214 12 8 wine © 
A Whenng cs ou eee ot 
Decker ‘e 
PES i 0 re ae 
Stanton SARESAH be 0 ek ad wh as es 
ME tchcrasecard God ot 'ae ee Sear 
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H Smith 
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D Fleming.. ee 
yO” eee Roicab date sm Hie inin eerie ae 
J. J. Fremine, Sec’y. 


Buffalo Audubon Gun Club, 


Burrato, N. Y., April 7.—In the club shoot of the Audubon 
Gun Club to-day Mr. E. F. Hammond took first honors in Class 
A, but first he had to shoot off for the badge with Dr. Carroll 
on a tie of 23 out of 25. Thereby he won the fifth monthly cup 
offered by the club for once-a-month competition. E. C. Burk- 
hardt finished second in this race, with 23 out of 25. According 
to the conditions of the handicap, Hammond shot at 26 birds. 

The day was ideal for trapshooting. A large crowd of specta- 
tors were present. Hull, representing the Parker Gun, was 

uest of the club. 
he Audubon Club has decided to hold an all-day shoot on 
Decoration Day. The final contest for the Clinton Bidwell trophy 
will be a feature. Other particulars will be announced later. 





Scores: 
ets: 15 15 * 425 Targets: 15 15 * 

EC Burkhardt aoueee 12 11 23 22 G P Arthur 8 8 ie 
g Pee icepevcctcencs 13 12 21 21 precbe peenneee 6 .. 18 18 
ST ancacseshovs «ee. 12 71518 Leuschner 10 11 15 22 
or PU Badccssesoue D os RI ooo oo IL 16 
E Reinecke .......... Oe Oe a MI tick dodnntinesece be a. 
PF BUD feacvicccads os Osa ce Be ee bsceckic ca-ck 22 
TIE nda cad Cadacoep BOD Ts We nc cccdscce ae 0s 17 1 
A ROCs. .2.ccccse DN du:0 DOE Anddehbecwacnéte bs. ae 6. 
E F Hammond...... 12 12 24 23 

.*Cup. Badge 


ge. 
Shoot-off of tie for badge: E. F. Hammond 2%, E. S. Carroll 22. 


Worcester Sportsmen’s Club. 


Worcester, Mass., April 14.—The Worcester Sportsmen’s Club 
opened the shooting season in Worcester yester lay, and twelve 
shooters were at the traps, and although the weather was any- 
thing but agreeable, an east wind and rain storm prevailing, shot 
from 2 o'clock till dark. Some brilliant shooting was done. 





Dwight Sawin, a young shooter from Gardner, in th ive 
events—t wo bird events and a 25-bird event, 65 in aoe ily missed 
one bird, 

M. H. Coffin ¢ us a good exhibition of nerve in a mixed 


race with G. S. McLellan, of 4 singles and 3 pai 
broke 8, shot the tie and each brdke 8 agsin.” Ia. 


In Rizo om 
a broke 10 and Mac missed 1. + Se te 


iW, a new man at the traps this ing, after shooting 
less than 200 targets broke 8 out of Fit in con eae . 

A large number of the old contingent of Worcester shooters 
ones thio seatee. ‘At Our nist suost, Apeil # cheend ae mane 
ones this season. our next s! pri ould the 
be fair and warm, we will have a good att ce on 

I should like to tell you som 
Williams, but as he is very sensitive 
Zith, T.cak out for a 9 per cent, then, 


g.of the shooting of 
t wil) deter tin “atter che 


A. W, Watts, 





Boston Gun Club. 

WELLINGTON, Mass.—Fifteen shooters, almost as many hundred 
targets, and a fine day formed the concomitants for an afterrioon 
shoot at Wellington, April 11, Boston Gun Club grounds. The 
different events moved along with vim and dash, each one thor- 
oughly a by the participants. 

n the Prize match several excellent scores were made, Leonard’s 
27 heading the list. With a new gun, Mr. Leonard is fast re- 
pees his good form of years ago. Mr. Baker replaced a 23 with 

is 25 of to-day, which gives him the necessary total to tie with 
Leroy—i. ¢., 150. Mr. pencer is a factor in the race for first 
=, with a total of 48, his 26 to-day striking out a former 22. 

ut two more shoots remain in series, and the interest is great 
as to what they will bring forth. 


Scores: 

Events: 
+ Targets: 
Genes Bhi vis cciknid sag cceiase 


Woodruff, 17.. 
GIN, kd < décodsceusscs 
Benton, 14..... binasedécestwes 
Baker, 16 
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SUN Na asada dean shied bhine Mel be: 04.06 %é lke se 
All events unknown angles from magautrap. 


Merchandise match, 30 targets—20 singles and 5 pairs—distance 
handicap: 


ees 





Leonard, 20.65... 11111111111111111011—-19 00 11 11 11 11—-8—27 
Spencer, 18........... 11111111111111111111—20 10 10 11 10 10--6—26 

ee, Se ere 19411111111110110011—17_—s-:10 11 11 11 01—8—25 
Sheffield, 16............ 11001113111111011011—16 = 11:01 11 10 11-821 
Gordon, 17............ 10100011111101100111—13_ 11: 11:11:11 10-9 -22 
Woodruff, 17.......... 11111101011010011111—15 01:11 01 11 00-—6—21 
Payson, 16............. 11110110101011100111—14 11:00 11 10 10-62) 
Miskay, 18. 01111011110110110011—14 10 01 10 10 11-629 
PO TB cdcccccwrveced 01110100000000110101— 8_ ss: 10 10 10 01 11-46-14 





Trap Around Reading. 


ReapinG, Pa., April 13.—The target shoot held to-day on tl 
South End Club’s grounds proved to be a success. The siithing 
scores were made: 


Events: 

Targets: 
Sigman 

ilson .... 
Williams - ... 
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A live-bird shoot was held under the auspices of the Sohuylkill 





Gun Club to-day on their grounds, near Mil t, 

shooting at 10 live birds, handicaps 27 to S0yds., Hurliagham tiie. 
50yds. boundary. Scores: : 
Bright, 28..... o+eee0-21*1010012—6 

Houston, 27......... 12101001016 

Se 20 Tig, Bigdeccress 111*121121—9 

Gerber, 22. ficce0.0- 1012111201—8 

a eee 1210111210—8 

Referee, Chas. Pomperenke, of Milmont. Scorer, Geo. Clark. 


Duster. 





Charlottesville Gun Club. 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, Va., April 12.—The scores mad I 
Charlottesville Gun Club at our regular weekly shoot oa 





BOI iia ths dade Hh caisvwctdaecuisas + -1100000111011101111011101—16 
— BON sccccccccccese - -0100111011001001000010110—11 

MENS. ceccccesccces - -0110110101111110111011111—19 
GeOPBE co ccccccese - -1110111011101110111110101—19 
BIOMOEE » Seciccscsees - 0000010101010000000100100— 6 
POGtO> i. ciccscsos - -1100001100011101010011010—12 
Walker .i56<c00s - -1010000101001100101110011—12 
MOONE Si ckdecsss - -0111000101010000001000110— 9 
i.) ee 1101111111110111111111110—22 
Dupont Seeccccccces 1111111010011101010010111—17 
MOONE Fla wala etn 3 C0508 » caiiivc ond eededs 0001010001101000011101000— 9 
WOMUE cnn idereissiensovyoicccorsedss ves 1100010011101011110001011—14 
EEO WM Ra sid ta veetickdvcssscuben 0100010100100111101100100—11 


H T Nelson, Jr.... 
Snow 





1111010100001000101101100—12 
Bide ceecddedececcseseccodeseseessoees 1111010101011111111101101—19 


Second event: 





George 0100111101110110101100111—16 
Schaefer 1010101010010010000011101—11 
Nelson, Sr 0111111011000110101011110—16¢ 
MNT eedacndsiaecsntcnaecetias<onduen tenka 1000100011011100111111001—14 

cen 10111011.00011111100110101—16 


geemassvendanensedesonénsccncdVacesen 0111011111110000011111110—17 
Snow, Sec’y. 





Interstate Park Assoctation, 


Tue monthly target tournament of the Medicus Gun Club wil 
be held at Interstate Park, Queens, L, I., April 26, 1900. Geane 
at 1 . M. sharp. Rose system, four moneys, open to all. 
Targets included in entrance money. First, second and seventh 
events, 10 targets, entrance 85 cents; third event, 20 targets. en- 
trance $1.25; fourth and fifth events, 15 targets, entrance $1; sixth 
qs" 10 pairs, entrance $1; eighth event, 10 targets, entrance 


Ninth event, Medicus challenge plate, 
teams, 100 singles per man. Any club 
one or more teams. Entrance 
secutive, take the plate. 
Park at monthly shoots 


te, value $50, for two-men 
in good standing can enter 
i. rel a . on net con- 
contests to be held at Interstat 
of the Medicus Gun Club. , 





Trap at Messiaa Springs. 


Syracusz, N. Y., Agril 14—Below find th y 
matches shot off this a ternoon at Messina Secnen x. x The 
birds were a fast lot, and hard to find in the heavy wind that 


te ae, the traps. 

Mr. ion is a, new man at the t i i 
of his birds that were killed in the air wee oi ae. ae 
carried them out of bounds. He used 3drs, Robin Hood smokeless 
powder and 1%oz. No. 7% chilled shot in U. M. C. Co. Smokeless 
shells. Conditions, 20 birds, 28yds. rise, 50 yds. boundary: 





Rite... csécccoebines Odastee orn dcat - -110111101200°1111011—14 
TROGIIM: piitncthidobes¥iek kis-.0ccee anvincailagsne 191*11110°1119°11°}113 
ap rnety Gee birds, same conditions: 
WIE Socasceccgeqacess bbesqataadacaswace -100120122222220212900221 
PUN Satcher oc. «ed caseccc nas DADO eeo eS 
STANSTEAD. 
The Forest anv Stream is put to press each week on Tuesday 


Correspondence intended for publication should reac 


- h us at t 
latest by Monday and as much earlier as practicable ™ 
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WESTERN TRAPS. 
A Votce from the Dead. 


“ 
Curcaco, Ill, April 14.—Readers of Forest anp STREAM may 
perhaps remember something of the old Cook County Trapshoot- 
ers’ ¢, which died a more or less violent death some time 
ago. It would appear from advices at hand to-day that this 
league and its troubles are not to remain quietly in the grave. 
A communication just at hand from Mr, T. P. Hicks and Dr. 
J. W. Meck, respectively president and secretary of the Garfield 
Gun Club, brings up some of these old complications. ‘hese 
gentlemen ask that their club be set right. 
it seems that among the manifold prizes of the old league there 
was a set of bluerock traps which was won by Garfield Club. 
This set of traps was used during the league shoots, and was 
taken from ground to ground. Some of the time they were left 
at the store of Von Lengerke & Antoine. Garfield Club, in asking 
for the set of traps, was told by that firm that they had mot been 
received at the store. Some discussion followed on both sides. 
Meantime Mr. C. P. Richards, treasurer. of the league, who had a 
little cash left on hand at the close of the league shoots, was 
imstructed to pay all proper claims of the defunct league and re- 
find the several clubs their proportions of the remaining moneys. 
rden City Gun Club, by its officer, Mr. H,. Levi, brougnt suit 
against Mr. Richards for its pro rata. There was also a contested 
claim for some cash prize, between Garden City and Cicero gun 
clubs, which had not been adjusted. The whole matter seems 
to have had a general Killkenny aspect. acs 
Eventually the suit of the Garden City Club was dismissed and 
settied. Garfield Club, however, never got their traps. Mr. 
Hicks and Dr. Meek says they offered to make affidavit that the 
set of traps in question was, after the close of the last shoot on 
Garfield grounds, delivered to Von Lengerke & Antoine. The 
last shoot of the series was held on Eureka grounds, and Garfield 
Club, supposing that the same set of traps was used there, and 
having no special use tor them themselves, did not call tor them 
at the store for some time. When the traps were finally ciarmed 
by Garfield Club, Mr. Antoine said they had not been received at 
the store. Then came hot words, Mr, Antoine finally offering to 
give a new set of traps if Garfield would file athdavit that iney 
had left the traps at the store. The matter was left nnally to the 
decision of the executive committee cf the dead league, and these 
decided against Garfield. The traps seem then to have joined the 
league, under the general category of gone but not forgotten. 
Now comes the climax. Messrs. Von Lengerke & Antoine had 
often made search for this missing set of traps, and they could not 
find them, and did not think they had them. They had in storage 
a lot of material for different clubs, among this some Garden City 
Club stuff. This spring, in digging away in the basement among 
this stored stuff, in afplace apart trom the stock of the firm, Mr. 
Antoine was a bit surprised ana perhaps horrified to find this 
disputed set of traps. He at once saw his mistake—the mistake 
of his clerical force, rather—and at once proceeded to make it right, 
after the only maniy and businesslike fashion. This he did in the 
following letter: 


Q 


Cuicaco, April 13, 1900. 
JT. P. Hicks, President Garfield Gun Club, City: 
Dear Sir—It is with much pleasure that 1 inform you that I 
have at last found the Cook County League set of bluerock 


traps. 

At the same time I must express my sincere regrets at the 
annoyance and the many discussions my assertion that the a 
were not in my firm’s possession caused the different clubs 
composing the league. ; 

1 owe all connected with this much-regretted circumstance my 
apologies, and I trust such will be accepted. ; 

There are five traps and a wire pull, and I am holding such 
here pending your instructions as to the disposition you desire 
made of the same. 

As I understand that your club has decided to use a magautrap 
and may therefore have no use for this set of traps, I offer you 
my services in ‘disposing of such, if you desire to do so. ery 
respectfully, Cuas. ANTOINE. 


After this very frank and proper admission, but little remains to 
be said of the whole matter, it may be added that Mr. Antoine 
got the donation of the set of traps from the Cleveland Target Co. 
in the first place. It is not to be supposed that the firm of Von 
Lengerke & Antoine would misuse a trust, nor is it to be believed 
that Garfield Club wotld say they had not anything which they 
really had. It is too bad there should have been the least misun- 
derstanding, and it is the pleasant office of Forest anp STREAM 
to advise all parties to shake hands and Saget the past. There is 
really no vindication necessary on either side, for there was onl 
a mistake, which has been squared by the frank admission whic 
the above letter shows. The best thing to do now is for every- 
body to bury this unfortunate a and everything connected 
with it, and fet it stay buried and forgotten. No one has been at 
fault through intention, and in law it is the intent that counts. 
When the other fellow says he’s sorry, that settles it. 


Oom Paul. 


Oom Paul North, of the Cleveland Target Co., is at this writing 
over in dear old Lunnon, from which village he writes under date 
of March 17, regarding his experiences: : 

“To-day I am an Irishman; yesterday I was an Englishman, and 
all the time I am more an American—a Yankee American—than 
ever. Great country, this, and great times here just now during 
the war excitement. You go to a music hall and yo. are bobbing 
up and down all the time as though you were in an Episcopai 
aa. Every singer, male or female, saves his c~mtry in some 
way or other, and the band plays God Save the Queen, and every- 
body stands up and sings it, too, then some cae waves a flag 
and things sort of break loose. Talk about tse English being 
reserved and not excitable! The day the «ews of the relief of 
Ladysmith reached London was one of intense excitement. You 
never saw such crowds. Then the Queen came to London, and 
more excitement. Great time to be over here, and I am glad 1 had 
the chance to be here.” 


Chicago Happenings. 


We are getting ready now for targets and for the State shoot. 
The weather has come off mild after the snow storm ot the middle 
of the week, and the boys are coming out of winter quarters. 
‘To-day Garden City Club shoots, and at Watson’s there will also 
be a little race between Messrs. Walter Dupee and his triend 
John A, Drake, 100 birds, $100. Scores of this -will appear else- 
where. 

Last Monday Mr. Dupee and Mr. Oswald Von Lengerke shot 
a W-bird race, the score being 38 to 46, in favor ot Mr. Von 
Lengerke, as see scores elsewhere. A return race is demanded 
by Mr. Dupee, and this may perhaps be shot this coming week. 

When the writer vas East last week at the Handicap, he met 
Mr. Louis Duryea, of New York city. it may be remembered that 
once upon a time Mr. Duryea was defeated here in a rage with Mr. 
W. P. Mussey. It is in violation of no confidence that one says it 
is very likely Mr. Duryea would come to Chicago to shoot the 
same race over again if this should please Mr. Mussey; or he 
would meet the latter at New York if preferred. 

A 100-bird race has been arranged tor April 28, to be slhiot at 
Milwaukee, $100 man, loser to pay for birds, between Geo. Roll, 
of Chicago, and Br. J. L. Williamson, of Milwaukee. Forfeits were 
posted two days ago, and word comes from Dr. Williamson to-day 
that he will shoot, the match having been taken - by friends of 
the two parties, who made Charlie Antoine stakeholder pending 
word from the principals. The race will be shot at 10:30 A. M., 
and aitter that there will be sweeps. uite a party from Chicago 
should go up to the Cream City. ¢ race itself is anybody's 
race. 

Crescent Gun Club, of Chicago, is hardly so big as its namesake 
in New York, but it is big for its size. It will hold r shoots 
this: season at the grounds, one block west of Kenzie avenue, on 
Archer avenue, on following dates: — 15, 29; May 13, 27; {une 
10, 24; guy 8, 22; Aug. 5, 19; Sept. 6, 30; Oct. 14, 28; Nov. 
11, 25; Dec. 9, 23. This club extends an invitation to all shooters 
on any date. Bluerocks from a magautrap, at $1 per 100 to visitors. 
E. Fitzgibbon is secretary, 150 La Salle street. 


Nebracka State. 
The pleasing and atoning words “$1,000 added” adorn the front 
cover of the progeenne of the Nebraska State. "s Asso- 
ciation, April 2427, at Omaha. This is the twenty-fourth annual 


of that y. Interstate rules govern. Two sets of , t 
system, targets 2 cents; birds 25 cents. The shoot be held on 
the grounds of the Omaha-Dupont Gun Club. The mixed pro- 
cromme a . good one, and the names of G. W. secretary, 
an » man? . are enough. seeing 
Choctaw Lani aa tigeter had, ten also =< Omaha, 
Frank Parmelee. The three are worth the cost admission, 
thonge H'thay Gh Gipet & Shy cost someting to 200 show. 
OUGE. 


0 Boyce Burzprag, Chicago, III. 


Garfield Gua Cisb, 


Cuicaco, Ill., April 14—The appended scores. were made on 
our grounds to-day. The small attendance is accounted for by 
the fact of this being the last day of the open season on ducks 


in this oe, and many of our regular shooters were away on - 


the lakes and marshes. 

Only one more of our series of live-bird shoots remains to be 
contested. Dr. Meek by to-day’s score lands winner of first 
honors, and championship trophy for the year without further 
contest, as it is impossible for anybody to overtake him in the 
remaining shoot. Dr. Shaw and S. Palmer will probably tie for 
second place, while R. Kuss and T. P. Hicks are now tied for 
third place, and the four trophies will undoubtedly be held among 
the shooters named. The winner of first, Dr. Meek, now stands 
with a percentage of exactly 95 per cent. for the season, and 
shoots from scratch, 3lyds. The doctor is a firm believer in small 
shot, and in all his contests in wind and storm and 3lyds. handi- 
cap ha’. stuck to No. § shot in first barrel and No.7 in second, 
and the combination has proved a winner. 

The season of target shooting opens on first Saturday in May. 


Thirteenth trophy contest, 10 birds, distance handicap: 








L Thomas, 27......211*101100— 6 A Hellman, .. + -1191201*22— 7 
Dr_ Meek, 31....... 122111*111— 9 L Wolff, 26........0000112010— 4 
C H Kehl, 26......00°20121 4 T P Hicks, 81...... *112210122— 8 
Dr Shaw, 31...... . 10 § Young, 29..... 2010022211— 
T Eaton, 27....... - -02122222*1— 8 Dr Liddy, 30....... 1010101220— 6 
E S Graham, 31....1111212111—10 
_Sweepstakes, 6 birds, $2: 
<F ehl < Ss Yous Sinsdepaenaeboll a: 
on .. De EAE cnecccesooseces 122—4 
T Hicks , F 
Practice, 10 birds: 
Frauenholzen ..... 2220012111 8 C H Kehl.......... 91002*0200— 3 
L Thomas -......... 1 1— De BRT ccescccoms 1221201211— 9 
ae 12120*1111— 8 
Sweepstakes, 6 birds, $2: 
CH en oe . «9202: $ Frauenholzen .......... 100110—3 
Dr Shaw . - -222222—-6 T Hicks ..........cseeee 121211—6 
T Eaton .. --- O14 S$ Young ......-sccccesd 01 
A Heliman ............. 2212216 Dr Liddy .........sceeee 101221—5 


Eureka Guo Club. 


Cuicaco, Ill., April 7.—The trophy contest of the Eureka Gun 
Club resulted as follows to-day: 







NEL. in ogobhneiecss tihmetareaeediieoeel 1101111101101111111111111—22 
PH PAB iepcnk obs doco dhedhess obasstu 1011110101111111110110111—20 
CRED cndasosccctpcevesesbivhvobiaceshl 1111111111010111111111111—23 
ORE SEMMRIE.. ocncbvsense ccedivceseces ete 1111101011110101011011011—18 
MM enc cindocbsGuccetbusbeusteibawea 1011111101101110111011111—20 
BEES. coc iwondtaoiecs cece Wivebdes des 1101110010001100100000011—11 
BSP ME Rrct cc wtdestdevévvs doves cdeceweded 1101100101010011011100111—15 
MED  o0sccendsdecheovUevtdkebeveecntea 1111101101111111111011111—22 
EE iipévin phon desdecbosbuchebHoeksseeh 1111001011110101111110111—19 
SUE in dukpceannnondhsGheteseeediose cai 0101100001101001011110111—14 
SE ME exngncechscvciandebsdeeskepiesWen 1111111110101011111110111-—21 
it CONE  wchavnscvadgercthnbeeasgeetatl 0101001111010001111001111—14 
Et MAM \ntaictupechesteebedissieedsncel 1001001110111010111011010—15 
Cornwell . -1111111101110011111111111—22 
Dr Morton . 1000011011101111010100110—14 
A C Borrofft 1111110111011000011110111—18 
Hanford .. 0111100000010111101000010—11 
Antoine 1011111111111111111111110—23 
Whitman 111111111111111111101011—23 
foes becca 0010010011101010111111111—16 
iD ~.scpsandasosdeesvataneshesakesecee 1110111001011011101001110—16 
4 Bs ED on bc cCecccccnbaseocpapanechionl 1011001010001110010000001—10 
© FEB. wo ncnccasoncnsvescosonscnmpest 111101010011011 


Garden City Gum Club. 


Wartson’s Park, Burnside Crossing, Ill., April 14.—The shoot of 
the Garden City Gun Club had for a main event the shoot at 15 





virds. All stood at 28yds. The scores: 
ENGINE. “Ulu ane touupsnedrnessdsuesapecentetosenvoeenl 211220102222122 —13 
MED. shadlédenstboet¥mpeseadabenerdunkepenievnal . 12122222 —15 
GRA. Miwracepace pen coccencdpoteabkesecwons$abeueal 1101012010121112 —12 
PERI cri Ricscctoccsvoseecocvcestvsvecesesecta 1224222 —14. 
PUES, covcccccccccnccegoocosevepoooscccocsancan 102000212210 — 8 
Be. cia 
row, 1....... ee - 
Leffingwell ~ Fiiaigiaaiege —13 
eddis ....... --211111111201211 —14 
|, oweee . -22001210212112121—14 
Adams - -021222221222111 —14 
Weils ..... . -221212202222111 —14 
ones, 1 - -1210221110100211 —12 
eeves -201112210 —13 
O’Brien -1202212*2100222 —11 
Barto .... -221202120222211 —13 


On the same day and at the same place the 100-bird race between 
J. A. Drake and W. Dupee took place. Drake shot at 110 birds: 


W Dape ccvccesccccccccccccccccesoosd eee 


*12221°22—21—77 
DO Be Mc cccbetdenvorcosecoesscenth 22021 iL 21 
021222122222211210120**20—18 
201°1 15 
21 
201°1 — 3-78 


On Apri 11 a &-bird match was shot between O. Von Lengerke 
and W. Dupee: 


O Von Langertee. ...cieccccccscosvecen 2222222220222222222222229- —24 
2222222220220222220222222— 
W Dapee cececdoscesepssccsontess onde *222°0121—19 
11°2222*222012202*1221012—19—38 
RAVELRIGG. 


Illinois State Sportsmen’s Association. 
Cuicaco, IIL, = 14—I have pleasure in reporting satis- 
factory progress with work pertaining to the twenty-sixth annual 
tournament and convention of the Illinois State Sportsmen’s As- 
sociation, opening Souter. May 7. 
The convention will be held at the Great Northern Hotel, Tues- 
day evening May 8, 8 o’clock. 
he tournament will be held at Watson’s Burnside Park, begin- 
a. on the 7th and concluding on the 12th day of May. 
ree sets of live-bird traps, two sets of Sergeant system and 
one set of expert traps will be in commission during the entire 


week, 

Liberal added moneys to both target and live-bird events should 
attract shooters of the State, and in the open events (all except 
three State events) medals and cash additions to regular purses 
are Ss to draw largely from outside. 

Briefily, the pre amme will be as follows: 

First day, Monday, May 7: Open to all. Shooting to begin 
9A. M. First event, 7 live pigeons, $5 entrance, to include birds. 
Money divided, 60 and 40 per cent. Second event, 10 live re. 

© entrance, to include birds. Money divided 50, 30 an per 
cent. Those making the highest score in second event will divide 
money prize and shoot off miss-and-out for gold medal donated 
by Juergen & Anderson, manufacturing jewelers, said medal to 
become the personal pro y of the winner. Generous addition 
of cash in both first and second. Targets same day. Five 15- 
target events, $2 entrance each, and five 20-target events, $2.50 
entrance each. Sergeant system. Division of moneys 40, 30, 20 and 
10 per cent. in 15-bard events; 30, 25, 20, 15 and 10 per cent. in 20- 
target events. Cash to those who oatices in every target event 
this day, $20 to first high, $10 to second high, and $5 to 


average. 
Second day, Tessday, May 8: State team shoot, f 
of the State’ Association an 


ur members 
from one club to constitute a team, 


10 Wirds, per site, O80 entspace., inet irds. Officers of the 
ut 


uding bi 
Association 0: personal funds vide and for four beau- 
tiful medals, to ee @ath, to the four individenl membere of 
hi a et eer gt ges of the winners. 
e 


will 

in “ae a oantion will be divided on 
tage . t. The Great 

Sie te to cost $55, to the club 


the entries at next year’s inanimate target event. This event will 

be shot over expert traps, unknown traps, known aFe one man 

¥ First prize, L. C. Smith cup; second prize, 2 third prize, 
; fourth prize, $15; fifth prize, $10. ’ 

id day target programme will be the same as upon the first 


Third day, yeansetes: May 9: Open to members of the State 
Association only; Board of Trade diamond badge, emblematic of 
the individual championship of the State at live birds. The winner 
of the this year to receive the precede of next year’s en- 
tries; 10 live birds, entrance $10, including birds. First prize, 
diamond badge. value $500; second prize, cash, $65; third prize, 
cash, $8 To the shooter making the combined highest average in 
live-bird events in team shoot on the 8th and in the Board of Trade 
diamond badge shoot on the 9th, Parker Brothers, Meriden, 
Conn., will ve one of their 12-gauge $100 grade hammerless guns, 
man dda targ F 
ir y; ‘et_ programme: ive-men team, 20 targets 

man, entrance, Sergeant system; teams to consist of five aos 
who are residents of one State, not necessarily members of the 
same club. No one permitted to shoot on more than one team; 
as many teams from a State as may wish to enter. Money divided 
40, 30, 20 and 10 eer cent. 

Fourth day, Thursday, May 10: The Dupont smokeless wder 
championship Sooty, caen to the world, % live pigeons, en- 
trance, birds extra; andicaps, 28 to 3lyds.; $1,000 purse guaranteed. 
Division of money, high guns, based on number of entries, 

Fourth day. target shooting: Repetition of first day’s target pro- 


Fifth fay Fr iday May ll: O to the w bo 
, > : pen i 
10 li bi orld ; five-men team, 


0 ir $50 entrance per team, including birds: 

rise; money divided into 50, 30, x and 10 per yan | i 
must be composed of shooters resident of one State, and they 
must have resided in the State thev represent ninet days pre- 
ceding the date of this event. As many teams as wk may enter 
from one State. Shooters need not necessarily belong to the same 
oe pet any one man can shoot on two teams. 

Fifth day, target programme same as first day. 

Sixth day, Satur ay, May 12: Open to the world, 7 live birds 
$5 entrance; division 60 and 40 per cent.; 10 live birds, $10 entrance, 
including birds; division 50, and 20 per cent. During the: bal: 
ance of the day miss-and-out and sweepstake shooting. 

Sixth day, targets: In addition to moneys offered in regular target 
programme a handsome medal donated by Spaulding & Co., 
jewelers, costing $50, will be awarded to the 85 per cent. or under 
ee = na “ the Agsediation who shoots in the greatest 

events during the tournament and i 
average, not exceeding 85 per cent. oo se 


Your sportsmen readers are respectfully invi 
y invited to take part at 
our tournament. Shells, guns or other material shipped to John 
Watson, Grand Crossing, Cook county, IIl., will be found upon 
the grounds at opening of the tournament. 


Ws. Bruce Lerrinewett, Sec’y. 


City Park Gun Club. 


New Oxeans, La.—Herewith is th 
Agal A ee ee is the record of our first shoot, 
t began most auspiciously. 


The cl 
April 7, and the boys have to co eee oe, me Some 


f mtent themselves with th ificial 
instead of the real. Nearly all of the familiar faces sau ade ie 


the score yesterday, and considering the high wind and the fact 
that all were out of Practice, very creditable scores were made. 
A prominent Minneapolis gentleman, Mr. McKay, and a splendid 
shot, has now locate here, and the club will be initiated into the 
most modern methods in vogue in the North, where trapshooting 
is about next to baseball in popularity. All the appended events 
were zs 2 ave. and aveseges = quiculated on those firing 
ver shots. e prize shoots wi e arranged at i 
meeting to be held this week: patil apts 

Events: 


456 2346566 
McKay ...... 7810.9 8 9 6 N Harris 78974. 
Saucier ..... 2 2e OO le 5. Me iaxessx PAO Bigs ca Se 
Benedict 810 9 8 910 Tiblier ...... 6465. 
L Pitard..... me. Be ates Lhote ....... i a ee 
rms . +. oD a6: by Gy MEE Ss0daee< he Oe ae ee 
ubert ..... B on 26 09, BED caress + 4s we éh Ebro 
Swee.:s. 6. 6.02 : : 
Averages: McKay, 57 out of 70, or 81 per cent.; Saucier, 49 


out of 70, or 70 cent.; Benedict, 59 out of 65, 3 
Harris, 48 out 60, or 71 per cent. oh pe ae eee 


Some doubles and walking matches were had, in which Mr. 
Harris was high n. 


The other participants shot less than 50 in the singles, 
L. Gerrets, Capt. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


Ne notice taken of anonymous communications, 














N. D. E., Central City, Wis.—Will costiveness or worms in a 
dog cause fits? Ans. es. For costiveness or worms, see the 
remedies advertised by Dr. H. Clay Glover, D. V. S., 1298 
Broadway, or Spratts Patent, 245 E. Fifty-sixth street, New York. 


N. M. B., Warren Street, Syracuse, N. Y.—Do the 1 of birds 
hang down when they fly? I speak of ducks, auipe, avail and 
partridges. Ans. No. ie legs of these birds do not hang down 
when they are flying. The old field shooters you quote are right 
as to the legs of quail and partridge, but wrong as to those of 
ducks and snipe, the legs of which stick straight out behind in 
flight. Just as oy are about to alight, however, all these birds 
drop their legs. You ry! have seen this done by ducks when 
they were hovering over decoys just before alighting. Sometimes 
it can be seen in snipe, and herons show it very plainly indeed. 
If you ever saw wild swans flying over you, not very high up, 
— have noticed how their black feet showed against the w 
plumage. 








PUBLISHERS DEPARTMENT. 


Last Petsonally-Conducted Tour to Waehin vi 
Pennsylvania Railroad. re 


Tae last of the present series of Pennsylvania Railroad three- 
day gerergett conducted tours to Washington, D. C., will be run 
on May 3. e rate, $14.50 from New York, from Phila- 
delphia, and proportionate rates from other points, includes trans- 
poreaion hotel accommodations, and transfer of passengers and 
aggage from station to hotel. rates include accommodations 
for two days at the Astinggen. Normandie, Riggs, or Ebbitt House. 
For accommodations at Willard’s, ent, Metropolitan, or Nation- 
al Hotel, $2.50 less. All tickets good for ten days, with special hotel 
rates after expiration of hotel coupons. An experienced chaperon 
will also accompany the 


party. 

Side rigs may also be made to Mount Vern the home of 
Goonge ashi ; Old Point Comfort, opposite which the 
Monitor and Merrimac met in their memorable struggle; and 
Richmond, Va. These side-trip excursion tickets may be obtained 
by holders of Pennsylvania tour tickets at the i rates: 

ount Vernon, 75 cents; Old Point Comfort, $3.50 via steamer, 
$6 all rail; Richmond, $4. 

For itineraries, tickets and_full information apply 
agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York: 
street, Newark, N. J.; or address Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia.—Adv. 


to ticket 





Francis Bannerman, .. a socks aus $3 Spr igsteld yesterday 

to make en ge ipping Mauser rifles an 

5,000,000 ro of Mauser ammunition from the armory. He 
this tremendous lot of arms from the War Department 
but the sale had been kept secret until 

Mr. announced He bought and 

Sia ene 


¥ 


are glass fruit jars. 's catch 
be fish 
can eee teres, one © State eae be brought home as 


